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MULTIWORLDS  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Underlying  Multiworlds  are  a  number  of  propositions 
concerning  the  nature  of  language  and  the  way  it  is  learned: 


Learning  to  use  one’s  native 
language  is  not  a  matter  of  words 
only;  it  is  intimately  connected  at 
every  stage  with  the  development  of 
thought,  feeling  and  behaviour.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  separate 
skills;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  single 
unified  process,  though  an  extremely 
complex  one.  Frank  Whitehead. 


•  Language  is  learned  primarily  through  use— in  speaking, 
writing,  listening  and  reading. 

•^Language  needs  content.  The  more  engrossing  the  content, 
the  better  the  language  performance.  Multiworlds  provides  a 
rich  content  for  talk,  writing,  listening,  reading.  The  ideas 
it  sparks  off,  the  experiences  it  offers,  will  engage  a  child’s 
imagination  and  feelings,  and  provide  a  context  in  which 
he  can  use  language  to  share  the  experiences  he  brings  to 
school. 


A  great  deal  of  the  most  useful  talk 
arises  in  connection  with  events  and 
activities  that  have  taken  place, 
inside  or  outside  the  school.  Much  of 
this  will  be  in  the  participant  role- 
talking  to  piece  together  the  history 
of  an  old  building  or  the  accurate 
record  of  a  pond-hunt,  to  make 
sense  of  facts  and  figures  about  the 
weather,  or  arrive  at  a  solution  to 
some  such  problem  as  “how  did  they 
get  the  chains  across  the  gorge  to 
build  the  suspension  bridge?’’  And 
much  of  it  will  be  in  the  spectator  role 
—individuals  recreating  in  story  the 
events  of  the  day,  or  celebrating 
some  precious  moment  of  it— some 
notable  find,  or  triumph,  or  disaster, 
even— occasionally— grief.  Such  talk 
merges,  in  the  spectator  role,  with  all 
the  talk  that  arises  from  poems  and 
stories,  read  or  heard,  told  or  written. 
James  Britton  (1970). 


•  The  acquisition  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  not  in 
writing  (although  Multiworlds  provides  for  that)  but  in  talk. 
It  is  by  talk  that  the  child  first  learns  to  order  his  world,  to 
interpret  his  experiences  and  to  communicate  with  others. 
Long  after  he  has  learned  to  write— throughout  his  life  in 
fact— talk  will  continue  to  fulfil  this  function.  Multiworlds 
encourages  talk— talk  between  individuals,  within  small 
groups,  around  a  classroom,  in  improvised  drama,  on  tape, 
in  interviews,  on  fact-finding  expeditions,  with  the  teacher, 
with  other  adults  beyond  the  classroom— talk  that  is 
speculative,  playful,  purposeful,  information-seeking, 
logical,  disputatious,  collaborative,  fanciful,  absurd— talk  as 
varied  as  the  moods  and  purposes  of  the  child  himself. 

•  Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  the  role  of  the 
audience  is  crucial.  Speech  withers  when  the  audience  is 
critical,  bored  or  noisy.  But  when  the  child  can  identify 
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with  his  audience,  when  he  feels  that  what  he  has  to  say  (or 
write)  is  received  sympathetically,  speech  blossoms. 

•  The  audience  not  only  stimulates,  it  shapes  the  form  of 
language.  The  child  realizes  that  there  is  an  appropriate 
language  for  each  kind  of  audience.  When  he  talks  in  a 
small  group,  his  language  may  be  colloquial;  making  a 
class  report,  he  may  be  more  formal;  writing  a  story  for 
children  in  kindergarten,  he  will  write  simply  and  illustrate 
copiously.  In  writing  for  publication— a  display  on  a 
bulletin  board,  a  book  of  stories  or  poems,  a  letter,  an 
advertisement,  a  column  in  a  class  newspaper— he  will 
likely  take  more  pains  with  spelling,  punctuation  and 
sentence  structure  than  in  a  rough  draft.  Multiworlds 
provides  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  large  range  of 
realistic  audiences. 


When  we  speak  or  write  we  are 
responding  to  a  stimulus.  ...  A  most 
important  stimulus  element  in  any 
situation  is  the  audience.  A  man  only 
speaks  when  he  has  an  audience  to 
address,  and  the  audience  will 
stimulate  him  into  making  an 
utterance  only  if  it  is  an  appreciative 
or  potentially  sympathetic  audience 
or  at  least  a  neutral  audience.  In  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  or  negative 
audience  he  will  not  speak  unless  the 
stimulus  to  speak  is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  his  reluctance. 

F.  D.  Flower  (1966). 


•  The  child’s  progress  at  school  requires  the  acceptance  of  the 
language  he  brings  from  home.  His  speech  may  be 
unconventional  in  usage,  impoverished  in  word  and  idea, 
characterized  by  what  Walter  Loban  has  called 
mazes— syntactical  tangles  of  hesitations,  false  starts,  and 
meaningless  repetitions.  Nevertheless,  his  speech  is  a  vital 
part  of  him.  To  approve  of  one  child’s  speech  over  another’s 
on  grounds  of  correctness,  to  interrupt  the  spontaneous  and 
confiding  flow  with,  “‘I  did,’ Johnny,  not,  ‘I  done,’”  is 
crushing.  To  show  impatience  with  inarticulateness,  or 
more  concern  for  the  skills  than  for  the  ideas  and  feelings 
being  expressed,  is  to  reject  the  child  along  with  his 
language.  To  reject  his  language  is  to  deny  his  background 
and  a  life’s  history  of  personal  relationships,  all  created  and 
sustained  by  language.  Multiworlds  assumes  such 
acceptance. 


Writing  of  mazes,  Loban  has  said: 
"This  confusion  occurs  not  only  in 
interview  situations  but  also  in  the 
daily  talk  of  the  children,  in  the 
classroom,  when  they  share 
experiences,  and  on  the  playground 
of  the  school.” 


The  fundamental  fact  in  language 
development  seems  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  child-adult  dialogue.  The  way 
children  are  talked  to  by  adults, 
particularly  by  their  parents,  and 
even  more  particularly  by  their 
mothers,  in  large  measure 
determines,  for  good  or  ill,  their 
linguistic  growth.  Andrew  Wilkinson. 
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The  “basics”  for  children  are 
feelings  and  motives.  The  more 
deprived  he  is,  the  more  a  child  must 
deal  with  feelings  first  and  objective, 
technical  matters  afterwards.  A 
ghetto  child  needs  more  so-called 
“creative”  writing,  not  less  of  it, 
because  so  little  opportunity  exists  in 
his  environment  for  learning  how 
language  can  help  him  handle  his 
feelings  and  manage  his  life.  Once 
persuaded  of  its  personal  value  for 
him,  he  will  attack  its  technical 
aspects.  James  Moffett  (a). 


Self-discovery  is  the  most  important 
of  all  human  discoveries. 

C.  Day-Lewis. 


•  Acceptance  of  the  way  a  child  speaks  is  important  but  it  is 
not  enough.  For  some  children  from  under-educated 
homes,  the  need  for  language  development  is  very  real,  as 
the  studies  of  Bernstein  and  Lawton  in  England  and  Loban 
in  the  United  States  have  revealed.  A  child’s  curiosity, 
wonder,  speculation,  powers  of  logic  and  conceptualization 
are  nourished  by  people,  through  language.  Where  parents, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  lack  the  necessary  linguistic 
and  conceptual  skills,  the  school  must  take  up  the 
responsibility.  Such  children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk 
and  write  a  great  deal,  particularly  about  their  personal 
experiences  and  feelings.  This  “personal”  mode,  widely 
referred  to  as  “creative,”  is  the  language  of  self-discovery,  in 
which  a  person  explores  his  world  and  defines  his  place  in 
it.  Multiworlds  provides  for  this  use  of  language. 


•  It  is  through  language  that  man  has  developed  his  powers 
of  thought.  Words  allow  him  to  record  and  order  his  ideas 
and  communicate  them  to  others.  But  words  do  more:  they 
help  him  discover  what  he  is  thinking.  “Thought  is  not 
merely  expressed  in  words,”  wrote  Vygotsky,  “it  comes  into 
existence  through  them  (our  italics).”  The  child  who  is 
encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal  is  learning  to 
think.  Multiworlds  provides  him  with  this  opportunity. 


Children  have  to  be  awash  in  good  • 
literature,  imaginative  writing  that 
has  art  and  wit  and  bite.  They  have  to 
hear  it,  see  it,  read  it.  James  Moffett  (a). 


A  child’s  growth  in  language  and  thought  can  be  enhanced 
by  literature,  especially  when  it  is  read  for  enjoyment 
within  a  thematic  context.  Multiworlds  introduces  the 


students  to  more  than  fifty  novels  for  children,  all  of  which 
explore  the  theme  of  worlds  in  some  way. 
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Multiworlds  is  open  rather  than  closed,  creative  rather  than 
prescriptive.  It  fosters  creative  thinking,  both  in  talk  and 
writing.  The  development  of  creative  thinking  must  be 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  if  we  are  to 
prepare  children  for  a  world  of  bewilderingly  rapid  change. 

On  the  subject  of  language  development,  Andrew  Wilkinson 
writes: 

“If  children  have  the  basic  linguistic  equipment,  why  is  it 
not  used  and  developed  by  many  of  them?  The  answers  must 
be  complex  and  varied,  but  ultimately  they  come  down  to  a 
matter  of  motivation;  such  children  do  not  feel  the  need  to  do 
so.  Now  by  “need”  here  we  do  not  mean  anything  the 
individual  is  aware  of  or  can  speak  about,  but  a  deep 
unconscious  feeling  of  the  worthwhileness  or  otherwise  of 
doing  something. 

“The  root  of  the  disadvantage  of  many  people  is  that  they 
do  not  feel  a  need  to  develop  their  language,  and  the  reason 
is  that  they  are  unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  language.  They 
imperfectly  appreciate  the  nature,  the  uses,  and  the  joy  of 
language.  They  have  a  rare  jewel  which  is  worth  a  fortune, 
which  can  be  worked  to  a  rare  edge  of  precision,  which  can 
be  cut  to  a  many-faceted  beauty;  and  they  are  playing 
marbles  with  it  in  the  backyard.” 


In  a  time  when  knowledge, 
constructive  and  destructive,  is 
advancing  by  the  most  incredible 
leaps  and  bounds  into  a  fantastic 
atomic  age,  genuinely  creative 
adaptation  seems  to  represent  the 
only  possibility  that  man  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  his  world.  .  .  .  Unless 
individuals,  groups,  and  nations  can 
imagine,  construct,  and  creatively 
revise  new  ways  of  relating  to  these 
complex  changes,  the  lights  will  go 
out.  Carl  Rogers. 
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THE  CHILD 


The  child  comes  to  Multiworlds  as  an  individual 
with  a  repertoire  of  experience,  knowledge, 
skills,  interests  and  talents.  Children  in 
classroom  groups  bring  to  the  material  a 
common  fund  of  experience  developed  in 
school,  skills  previously  acquired  and  a  range 
of  interests  and  talents  cultivated  through  the 
curriculum.  The  way  individuals  and  groups 
respond  to  Multiworlds  will  be  affected  by  what 
they  bring  to  it. 

In  broad  terms  there  is  the  implicit 
expectation  that  each  child  will  grow  in  his 
understanding  of  his  world,  his  ability  to  use 
language  to  deal  with  his  world,  his  interest  in 
and  enjoyment  of  his  own  language  and  the 
language  of  others.  He  should  develop  skills  in 
expressing  ideas  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
Specific  expectations  must  be  set  for  the 
individual  child  by  that  child,  his  teacher,  and 
his  peers  in  the  setting  in  which  he  is  learning. 

The  authors  of  Multiworlds  predict  that  the 
child’s  interaction  with  the  material  will 
contribute  to  his  growth  as  a  person  using 
language. 

Only  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual 
strengths  and  needs  of  the  children  he  teaches. 
The  teacher  diagnoses  these  strengths  and 
needs  by  observing  children  at  work, 
examining  the  things  they  produce,  listening  to 
their  ideas  and  their  language. 


Children  bring  their  experiences  with 
people,  places  and  things. 

They  bring  language  experiences 
that  differ  widely. 
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A  child  is  not  an  empty  vessel  when 
he  enters  school;  he  comes  replete 
with  a  set  of  abstractions  about  the 
world  and  himself,  some  of  which  he 
may  have  acquired  ready-made  from 
others  but  some  of  which  he 
generated  himself  from  his  own 
experience.  James  Moffett  (b). 


Some  have  been  read  to  and  listened 
to.  Some  have  shared  language  fully 
at  home  and  with  peers. 

Some  have  perfectly  working 
grammar  machines. 

Some  love  to  play  with  language. 
They  enjoy  their  own  words  and  the 
words  others  use. 

Some  have  confidence  and  high 
expectations  for  themselves  in 
language. 

They  bring  positive  attitudes  towards 
language. 


Direct  teaching  of  concepts  is 
impossible  and  fruitless.  A  teacher 
who  tries  to  do  this  usually 
accomplishes  nothing  but  empty 
verbalism,  a  parrot-like  repetition  of 
words  by  the  child,  simulating  a 
knowledge  of  the  corresponding 
concepts  but  actually  covering  up  a 
vacuum.  ^ 
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But  some  children  bring  language 
experiences  that  have  been  punitive. 
They  have  learned  to  retreat  from 
using  language. 

They  bring  negative  attitudes 
towards  language. 


One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that 
some  children  are  victims  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  made  by 
teachers  prejudiced  by  their 
stereotyped  judgments  of  children 
The  Hall-Dennis  Report. 
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I’m  convinced  that  most  of  our 
elementary  schools  are  very  efficient 
filters,  acting  in  such  a  way  that  many 
of  the  most  interesting,  amusing, 
hilarious,  absurd,  dramatic  moments 
of  the  children’s  lives  are  left  outside. 
Geoffrey  Summerfield. 


Multiworlds  places  a  great  emphasis 
on  children  working  on  their  own  and 
in  groups.  The  teacher  is  involved  at 
all  times  with  individuals  and  clusters 
of  children.  The  teacher  should 
prompt  and  help  children  to  examine 
how  they  are  growing  in  ideas  and 
language. 


’’Grammar”  is  a  descriptive 
instrument,  and  not  basically  a 
means  of  developing  one’s  own 
speech  and  writing.  This  statement 
can  be  supported  by  massive 
research.  Andrew  Wilkinson. 


The  teacher’s  task  is  primarily  with 
the  personal  uses  of  language  and 
with  personal  responses  to  the 
speech  and  writing  of  others,  and 
once  this  principle  has  been 
accepted  and  a  sympathetic 
audience  has  been  provided  it  is 
astonishing  what  progress  can  be 
made.  F.  D.  Flower  (1970). 


THE  CONTENT 

The  content  of  Multiworlds  is  the  chain  of  ideas 
it  presents.  These  ideas  form  the  core  of  a 
stimulating  language  development  program. 

But  Multiworlds  is  not  offered  as  the  complete 
content.  Children  already  possess  a  stock  of 
information,  feelings,  and  ideas  from  such 
sources  as  the  home,  their  peers,  the  mass 
media  and  the  books  they  read.  Multiworlds  has 
been  designed  to  fuse  with  and  give  added 
significance  to  this  rich  disorder. 

It  is  this  total  content  that  the  child  comes  to 
grips  with,  and  shares,  through  language.  In 
the  process  he  is  extending  his  mastery  of  both 
language  and  ideas. 

*  No  time  is  spent  teaching  him  to  correct 
grammatical  errors  he  may  never  have  made. 
No  time  is  spent  having  him  improve 
sentences  that  some  adult  has  intentionally 
constructed  as  faulty.  No  rules  are  suggested 
for  rote  learning.  The  content  is  limited  to 
stimulus  material  which  will  generate  language 
that  may  then  be  appreciated,  examined  and 
developed. 

The  teacher  alone  can  determine  what 
specific  work  must  be  done  to  help  children 
improve  what  they  are  doing.  He  can  maintain 
a  constant  concern  for  improvement  by 
carefully  using  the  children’s  actual  production 
as  the  basis  for  more  acceptable  form. 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  working  with  Multiworlds 
are  found  in  two  major  areas:  in  processes,  the 
various  activities  the  child  enters  into  in  the 
course  of  his  work;  and  in  products,  the  things 
the  child  makes  or  does  as  the  result  of  his 
work.  The  materials  should  result  in  a  wide 
variety  of  both  processes  and  products. 

The  child  may  interact  with  the  content 
individually.  He  may  use  an  idea  from 
Multiworlds,  from  a  Multibook,  or  from 
Multipoems  to  commence  reading,  searching, 
inventing,  producing.  His  work  may  result  in  a 
personal  product,  such  as  a  poem  that  does  not 
involve  anyone  else. 

The  material  may  generate  group  activities 
as  children  work  together  to  explore  ways  of 
sharing  their  reading,  to  plan  and  build,  to 
dramatize,  to  discuss. 

The  children  may  develop  joint  products 
such  as  dramatizations,  models,  displays,  books 
of  material,  which  could  not  be  done  by  one 
person.  The  process  the  child  goes  through  in 
his  individual  creations  and  in  his  work  with 
groups  should  be  valued  above  the  product. 
The  child  is  not  a  mature  artist  and  his 
products  may  lack  quality  in  comparison  with 
the  processes  that  led  to  them. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

THIS  BOOK  ^ 
IT  MIGHT  HELP. 
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The  more  a  child  is  able  to  talk  over 
what  he  is  doing  when  occupied  with 
a  new  task,  the  more  successful  he  is 
likely  to  be;  and  the  more  likely  it  is 
that,  later,  he  will  be  able  to  operate 
successfully  without  verbalizing. 
Jeremy  Mulford. 


We  are  overprone  to  value  end 
results,  whereas  it  is  the  process  of 
functioning  and  the  growth 
consequent  upon  functioning  that 
are  important  to  the  child. 

Flora  Arnstein. 


Children  may  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  using  language  in  a  social  situation  as 
they  planned  a  display.  The  display  itself  may 
not  reveal  the  hard  work  that  took  place 
simply  because  children  lack  certain  technical 
skills  in  presentation. 

The  teacher’s  evaluation  of  the  processes 
children  are  using  is  important  in  helping  them 
improve  their  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  language.  Multiworlds  calls  for  group  work 
not  only  in  producing  but  also  in  editing.  The 
teacher  teaches  appropriate  skills  to  the 
children  involved  in  such  tasks. 

The  consequences  of  Multiworlds  should  be 
revealed  in  the  increasing  richness  and  quality 
of  both  processes  and  products.  From  time  to 
time  the  teacher  and  children  need  to  look  at 
the  processes,  such  as  reporting,  discussing, 
listening,  interviewing  and  writing,  to  see  how 
skills  are  growing.  The  filing  of  dated  samples 
of  products  will  also  help  give  data  about  the 
growth  of  each  child’s  competence  and  the 
range  of  his  efforts. 

The  teacher’s  decisions  about  how 
immediate  experience  is  used  in  the  classroom 
determine  the  content  of  the  interactions. 

Using  Multiworlds  should  help  the  child  learn 
many  new  ways  of  responding  to  experience. 
Children  may  learn  to  handle  a  crisis  by 
talking  about  it,  writing  about  it,  or 
dramatizing  it. 

The  consequences  of  the  program  should  be 
fed  back  into  the  situation.  The  child  as  an 
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individual  has  an  increasing  repertoire  of 
experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and 
talents.  Moreover,  children  in  groups 
collectively  develop  competencies  and  interests 
within  the  context  of  the  classroom.  The 
products  of  both  the  individual  and  groups 
should  be  fed  into  the  environment  as  stimulus 
material.  Children,  through  their  books, 
reports,  tapes,  displays  and  other  products, 
together  create  a  cycle  of  events  much  as  the 
Multiworlds  material  does. 
v  The  teacher  constantly  sees  ways  that  the 
children’s  products  can  be  made  available  to 
others.  Children  are  in  fact  authors,  dramatists, 
actors,  artists  and  dancers.  Their  work  deserves 
consideration  by  audiences  of  viewers,  readers, 
listeners— as  does  the  work  of  the  professional 
creative  person. 


The  teacher  is  involved  in 
individualized  activity.  He  often 
assists  the  child  in  clarifying  his 
ideas.  He  offers  help  with  problems 
in  presenting  ideas.  He  often  serves 
as  the  first  audience  the  child  has  for 
his  product. 
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THE  PROGRAM 

Multiworlds  and  its  accompanying  material  comprise  the 
second  level  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program. 

The  Multiworlds  program  consists  of  Multiworlds  itself  (the 
stimulus  book),  Multibooks,  Multipoems,  the  Language 
Checks,  and  the  Multiworlds  Guidebook. 


MULTIWORLDS 


One  learns  language  by  being  in  a 
situation  that  calls  language  forth;  by 
being  in  a  particular  type  of  situation 
that  calls  forth  a  particular  type  of 
language.  Andrew  Wilkinson. 


The  stimulus  book  is  the  core  of  the  program.  The  ideas  and 
activities  which  flow  from  the  material  in  Multiworlds  should 
provide  a  full  year’s  work  in  language  learning. 

The  book  is  designed  to  be  used  flexibly  by  both  groups  and 

individuals.  It  need  not  be  used  sequentially.  It  is  not 

organized  in  units  but  breaks  naturally  into  sections: 

Exploring  the  concept  of  worlds 

The  worlds  of  imagined  creatures 

The  child’s  world  and  how  he  comes  to  know  it 


•  The  recording  of  worlds 


SOME  THINGS  TO 

DO 

TALKING 

'  lo  •***  cl*** 

£3 

LISTENING 

to  a  joerid.  H  *  group,  (o  a 

OQ 

READING 

linrt  newsp aperv  poem,  other 

children  s  wilting 

WRITING 

a  poem.  a  «lory,  a  report,  a  diary 
»  questionnaire.  a  description,  an 

C9 

ACTING 

by  yourself,  with  others,  with 
•mill,  without  words 

€23 

MAKING 

pupprt..  masks.  collages  mo- 
«■*•.  models,  drawings  pain tings 
diagrams,  posters,  charts 

£U 

TAPE  RECORDING 

discussions,  UUeritetMb  a  group 
meeting,  presentations  plays, 
poetry  readings,  aesands. 

PHOTOGRAPHING 

people  place*,  animals.  Ihlngs 

CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  ANY  MORE? 

94 

It  establishes  starting  points  for  Multibooks  and  Multipoems , 
which  develop  the  ideas  and  themes  introduced  in  the 
stimulus  book. 

A  check  list  of  ways  to  use  language  is  provided  on  the 
Activity  Pages,  94-95  of  Multiworlds.  It  consists  of  words, 
symbols,  and  illustrations  to  which  children  can  refer. 

THE  ACTIVITY  PAGES 

Pages  94-95  of  Multiworlds  present  a  list  of  activities  that 
children  should  engage  in  throughout  the  program.  Early  in 
the  use  of  Multiworlds  the  children’s  attention  should  be 
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drawn  to  these  pages.  They  will  find  suggestions  for  activities 
in  the  printed  list  and  in  the  cartoons. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  these  pages  often.  The  children 
might,  after  looking  at  a  double  page  spread  of  stimulus 
material,  turn  to  the  back  and  review  the  list.  They  might 
then  see  that  they  have  a  wide  choice  of  ways  of 
responding— through  talking,  listening,  reading,  writing, 
acting,  making,  tape-recording,  photographing,  etc. 

MULTIBOOKS 

Multi  1,  Multi  2,  Multi  3,  and  Multi  4  provide  further 
exploration  of  the  themes  contained  in  Multiworlds.  They  are 
designed  for  voluntary  use  and  should  not  be  imposed  on  the 
children.  The  activities  are  nonsequential,  and  the  children 
should  feel  free  to  browse  at  random,  choosing  whatever 
activity  they  feel  like  doing.  They  can  be  used  by  an 
individual  or  a  small  group. 


Multi  1  is  A  World  of  Photographs. 


Multi  2  takes  you  to  Fantastic  Worlds. 

Multi  3  invites  you  into  A  Kid’s  World. 

Multi  4  offers  A  World  of  Things  to  Make  and  Do. 


MULTIPOEMS 

Multipoems  is  an  anthology  of  poems  which  explore  many  of 
the  themes  in  Multiworlds.  The  poems  should  be  available  in 
the  classroom  for  children  to  enjoy.  They  may  be  read  by  the 
individual  or  a  small  group.  Children  should  be  encouraged 
to  share  the  poems  they  like.  They  may  read  them  to  a  friend, 


a  small  group,  or  the  class.  They  may  ask  the  teacher  to  read 
a  favourite  to  the  class  for  them.  They  may  present  choral 
readings,  perhaps  with  mime,  improvisation  and  sound 
effects.  They  may  tape-record  or  illustrate  the  poems. 


MULTIWORLDS  GUIDEBOOK 

The  guidebook  first  states  the  principles  underlying  the 
conception  of  Multiworlds,  and  explains  broadly  the  use  of  the 
materials.  It  then  provides  specific  teaching  suggestions. 

Much  of  the  guidebook  uses  a  two-column  format.  One 
column  presents  stimulus  ideas  for  teaching.  The  other 
column  gives  explanatory  notes,  illustrations,  reference 
materials,  and  a  restatement  of  the  principles  of  the  program. 


AN  “OPEN”  GUIDEBOOK 

The  suggestions  in  the  guidebook  are  by  no  means 
mandatory.  The  nature  of  the  material  in  Multiworlds  and  the 
way  it  is  presented  offer  the  teacher  room  to  follow  his  own 
style  and  to  exploit  his  initiative  and  creativity. 

The  “open”  guidebook  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  for 
instruction.  It  should  provide  starting  points  from  which 
countless  learning  procedures  can  be  invented.  Teaching 
strategies  need  to  be  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  and  responses 
of  different  children. 

This  guidebook  follows  the  thematic  organization  of 
Multiworlds.  Each  new  aspect  of  the  theme  should  be 
introduced  by  the  teacher.  The  guidebook  offers  a  variety  of 
ways  to  do  this,  along  with  subsequent  activities  that  children 
might  pursue,  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups. 


BOOKLISTS 

Wide  reading  should  result  from  the  use  of  the  program.  It 
should  constantly  contribute  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  to  enrich 
and  elaborate  the  themes  contained  in  the  core  book. 
Multiworlds  introduces  the  children  to  extracts  from  five 
books;  these  and  other  selected  children’s  books  are 
highlighted  in  Multi  2  and  Multi  3  to  encourage  children  to 
read  widely. 

For  further  reading,  a  Multiworlds  Booklist  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  guidebook.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  books,  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  children.  It 
is  organized  in  sections  keyed  to  the  main  themes  of  the 
program. 

Fifty  books  of  fiction  are  recommended,  related  to  the  themes 
of  real  and  imagined  worlds,  so  that  the  list  could  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  individualized  component  of  the  classroom 
reading  program.  Small  sets  of  recommended  books  might  be 
used  for  group  activities.  The  non-fiction  titles  will  support 
the  children’s  research  into  different  worlds.  As  many  of  these 
books  as  possible  should  be  available  in  the  resource  centre  so 
that  children  can  pursue  topics  that  interest  them. 

A  list  of  professional  reading  for  teachers  is  included.  It  is  not 
an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  educational  theory,  but  a 
practical  tool  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 

It  includes  books  that  round  out  the  theoretical  base  of  the 
program,  and  also  suggest  practical  teaching  procedures. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  CHECKS 

The  Language  Checks  are  a  means  of  record  keeping  and 
self-evaluation. 

FRONT  OF  THE  CHECK 

The  child  might  want  to  report  that  he  told  a  story,  wrote  a 
story,  dramatized  a  play,  made  puppets,  made  a  tape 
recording,  painted  a  picture,  made  a  model,  took 
photographs,  etc.  He  can  refer  to  page  94  of  Multiworlds  for 
examples  of  the  variety  of  activities  possible.  He  might  refer 
to  his  source— a  Multibook,  a  page  of  Multiworlds,  some  other 
book,  a  film,  a  TV  program,  etc.  He  should  sign  the  front  of 
the  check. 

BACK  OF  THE  CHECK 

The  child  might  make  comments  that  are  expressions  of 
feelings  about  what  he  has  done.  He  might  make  evaluative 
comments.  He  might  refer  to  difficulties  encountered.  The 
check  can  be  endorsed  by  the  teacher,  a  member  of  an 
audience,  or  another  person  involved  in  the  work. 

THE  CHECK  STUB 

The  stub  will  serve  as  a  record  for  the  child  of  the  kinds  of 
work  he  has  done. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  CHECKS 

•  The  child  might  attach  a  completed  check  to  his  work  and 
submit  it,  though  it  may  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  do 
this  every  single  time  a  piece  of  work  is  produced. 

•  The  checks  could  be  handed  in  as  a  record  of  the  work  the 
child  has  completed.  Checks  might  be  returned  or  filed  by 
the  teacher. 

•  Children  could  develop  a  banking  procedure.  Checks  might 
be  deposited  and  sorted  and  filed  by  “tellers.” 

The  checks  should  be  accessible  to  both  the  children  and  the 
teacher  for  reference.  A  parent  might  also  be  interested  in 
referring  to  a  child’s  “account”  or  to  the  stubs  in  his  check 
book. 


TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 

The  ideas  on  the  following  pages  are  offered  as  suggestions 
only.  They  are  not  intended  as  prescriptive  in  any  way.  The 
teacher  should  always  feel  free  to  follow  his  own  style  and 
exploit  his  initiative  and  creativity  in  inventing  new 
approaches  to  the  material.  Flexible  teaching  strategies  can 
and  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  and  responses  of 
different  children.  These  suggestions  are  starting  points  from 
which  countless  learning  procedures  can  be  invented. 
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Multiworlds,  title 


The  world  outside  the  classroom  is 
not,  as  was  once  thought,  a 
distraction  as  we  prepare  children  for 
the  world  outside;  the  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  get  the  child’s  world 
into  the  classroom,  so  that  it  may 
enrich  itself  the  more,  be  brought  to 
educated  consciousness  through 
sympathetic  teaching. 

Jeremy  Mulford. 


THE  THEME 

Multiworlds  is  based  on  a  theme  of  universal  significance  and 
appeal,  a  theme  which,  in  its  variety  and  richness,  provides 
stimulus  for  language  and  thought. 

Multiworlds  explores  this  theme  in  many  ways.  It  presents 
real  and  imaginary  worlds;  worlds  far  and  near,  past,  present 
and  future,  natural  and  man-made;  worlds  of  people,  places, 
animals  and  things. 

Ideas  from  a  double  page  spread  may  result  in  days  or 
weeks  of  productive  involvement  by  the  children.  At  times 
three  or  four  spreads  need  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 


Thought  is  possible  without  words, 
but  not  to  an  advanced  level.  By 
means  of  words  we  develop 
concepts  which  enable  us  to 
organize  our  experience,  and  in  one 
sense  to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 
Andrew  Wilkinson. 


EXPLORING  THE  CONCEPT  OF  “WORLDS” 

The  cover,  the  endpapers,  and  the  first  section  of  the  book 
(pages  1  to  21)  introduce  the  theme.  The  children  first  meet 
the  concept  of  “worlds”  in  a  general  way,  and  then  are  led  to 
expand  and  deepen  the  ideas  as  new  and  different  kinds  of 
worlds  are  suggested.  They  are  encouraged  to  venture  into 
worlds  far  and  near,  large  and  small,  real  and  dream.  They 
are  asked  to  describe  the  worlds  of  their  own  imagining  and 
enter  worlds  created  by  the  imaginings  of  others. 


Multiworlds 

Multiply 

Multitude 

Multiple 

Multiplication 

Multi-purpose 

Multimillionaire 

Multiple  choice 

Multiworlds 


WHAT’S  IN  A  TITLE? 

Let  the  children  discuss  why  they  think  the  authors  called  the 
book  Multiworlds.  What  does  the  title  say?  What  might  it 
mean?  Could  it  mean  more  than  one  thing?  This  discussion 
should  reveal  the  children’s  expectations  for  the  book.  It  may 
also  provide  clues  as  to  how  well  they  grasp  the  concept  that 
there  are  many  worlds.  Have  the  children  mention  other  uses 
for  “multi.”  Ask  the  children  to  think  of  expressions  that 
contain  the  word  “world.”  They  may  recall  titles  of  books 
and  television  programs  as  well  as  colloquial  expressions  that 
use  the  word. 


Multiworlds,  endpapers 
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Some  children  might  print  these  expressions  on  cards  or 
charts  and  display  them.  Combining  letters  and  words  from 
magazines  and  newspapers  with  their  own  lettering  will  add 
colour  and  variety.  The  display  can  also  be  enhanced  with 
pictures  and  drawings. 

WHAT’S  IN  AN  ARROW? 

Encourage  the  children  to  study  the  arrow  motif  on  the 
endpapers  of  the  books.  Ask  them  to  concentrate  on  the 
design  and  think  of  words  to  describe  the  feeling  and 
movement  of  the  endpapers.  Build  up  a  class  list  of  these 
words  and  statements  on  a  chart  or  chalkboard.  For  instance, 
arrows  twist,  arrows  lead  you  in  all  directions,  arrows  mingle, 
make  for  targets. 

The  children  might  talk  about  other  arrows  they  have  seen 
on  signs,  billboards  or  advertisements.  A  group,  or  the  class 
as  a  whole,  could  make  up  an  arrow  chart  by  rearranging 
some  of  the  children’s  words  into  an  interesting  pattern.  This 
may  become  a  kind  of  chant. 

Arrow,  arrow,  arrow,  arrow, 

Twist,  bend,  twist,  bend, 

Out  in  space,  out  in  space, 

Inward,  inward,  inward,  inward, 

Out  in  flight,  out,  out, 

Homeward,  homeward, 

Arrow,  arrow,  arrow,  arrow, 

Where  to  end,  where  to  end? 


/VEWS  Of  THE  W/ORLD 
UNDERSEA  WORLD 
I  TH/NK  THE  WORLD  Of 

YOU 

Out  of  this  world 

WORLD  Of  FASHION 
TO  QIVTTHE  WORLD  tor 

THAT 

SPOP-TS  vl/ORLD 


SOUND  COLLAGES 

Discuss  the  idea  of  imagining  sounds  rather  than  words  while 
looking  at  the  design  of  the  endpapers.  The  children  may 
think  of  humming,  whirring,  swishing,  colliding,  etc.  Let  them 
produce  these  sounds  with  their  voices  and  with  mechanical 
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Multiworlds,  endpapers 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


objects.  Encourage  them  to  orchestrate  their  sounds.  If  there 
are  several  in  a  group  each  can  be  responsible  for  bringing  in 
and  repeating  his  sound  so  that  there  are  overlapping  and 
contrasting  as  well  as  solo  sounds. 

A  group  of  children  might  experiment  with  the  tape 
recorder  to  produce  sounds  that  reflect  their  feelings.  When 
the  tape  is  completed  the  producers  might  want  to  present  it 
to  other  children  who  concentrate  on  looking  at  the 
endpapers  as  they  listen. 

•.MOVING  TO  SOUNDS  AND  WORDS 
A  group  of  children  might  move  or  dance  to  express  the 
feelings  conveyed  by  the  endpapers.  The  sinewy  movements 
of  the  arrows  could  prompt  children  to  weave  in  and  out, 
twist  and  bend,  move  forwards  and  backwards  in  space. 
Movement  could  be  accompanied  by  chanted  words,  taped 
sound  effects,  sound  created  on  drums  or  other  instruments, 
or  the  sound  collage  taped  by  the  children. 


WORD  MOBILES 

An  individual  or  a  group  might  make  mobiles  which  express 
feelings  or  words  suggested  by  the  endpapers:  swoop,  bend, 
point,  tangle,  intertwine,  etc.  A  “twist”  mobile  might  be  made 
from  aluminum  foil. 


BUILDING  UP  A  JUNK  BOX 

For  activities  such  as  building  models,  making  mobiles, 
setting  up  displays,  and  many  others,  the  children  will  need 
to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  materials  available  in  the 
classroom.  These  materials  need  not  be  expensive. 

Early  in  the  year  the  class  could  set  up  a  junk  box  and 
accumulate  a  supply  of  materials  that  can  be  drawn  on 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  children  should  be  asked  to 


Multiworlds,  pages  2  and  3 
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think  of  as  many  different  materials  as  possible.  While 
everyone  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute,  a  group  might 
be  formed  to  coordinate  the  work.  The  group  might  be 
responsible  for  making  sure  that  there  is  a  constant  supply  of 
new  materials  to  replace  those  used  in  class  or  individual 
projects. 


WHAT  IS  A  WORLD? 

Although  this  question  refers  specifically  to  the  photographs 
on  pages  2  and  3,  it  is  meant  to  set  the  tone  for  the  entire  first 
section  of  Multiworlds,  leading  ultimately  to  the  question, 
“Could  an  attic  be  a  world?”  which  introduces  the  furbels 
and  makes  the  transition  to  the  second  section  of  the  book. 

“What  is  a  world?”  should  be  constantly  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  as  they  consider  man-made  worlds  and  natural 
worlds,  real  worlds  and  dream  worlds,  the  worlds  of  space, 
the  worlds  of  the  imagination,  and  all  the  other  possible 
worlds  that  are  presented  in  the  first  twenty-one  pages. 

THINKING  ABOUT  DIFFERENT  WORLDS 
Use  the  double  page  spread  to  stimulate  discussion  of  the 
many  worlds  shown.  Arrange  the  children  in  small  groups 
and,  as  a  guide  for  discussion,  supply  them  with  questions  on 
cards  or  a  chart: 


Acting  as  a  group  leader  is  difficult 
for  many  children.  Success  in  group 
work  can  be  assured  by  having  more 
able  children  first  take  the  leadership 
role  for  a  while.  Rotate  the  role  so 
that  all  get  a  chance  to  chair  a  group. 
Discuss  what  a  good  leader  should 
do  and  how  he  should  act.  He  should 
have  an  agenda  of  questions.  He 
should  elicit  answers  and  stimulate 
talk.  He  may  need  to  report  from  a 
small  group  to  a  larger  one. 

It  is  important  to  build  on  the 
children’s  ideas  of  leadership  in  a 
group.  These  ideas  may  be  primitive 
and  undemocratic  at  first.  However, 
practical  experience  and  discussion 
will  give  the  children  insight  into  the 
kind  of  problems  that  arise  in  a 
group,  and  how  a  good  leader  can 
handle  them. 


Which  world  is  most  familiar  to  you?  Why? 

Which  world  would  you  most  like  to  explore?  Why? 

Which  world  would  be  most  difficult  for  you  to  explore? 
Why? 

Let  the  leader  of  one  or  two  groups  report  the  substance  of 
the  discussion  to  the  class. 
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Some  of  these  word  pictures  might 
be  tape-recorded  and  if  there  is  a 
listening  corner  in  the  classroom,  the 
listeners  could  tune  in  on  a  self-serve 
basis. 


WORDS  ABOUT  A  WORLD 

Each  group  might  select  a  photograph  and  talk  about  how 
they  might  capture  the  picture  in  words.  Without  saying 
which  picture  they  are  talking  about,  they  could  read  to  the 
class  the  words  and  phrases  they  noted  down  in  response  to 
the  picture.  As  each  group  reads  its  Words  About  a  World, 
the  listeners  could  search  the  page  for  the  appropriate 
photograph  to  match  the  words  they  are  hearing. 


It  is  most  often  appropriate  that  the 
group  should  be  its  own  audience. 
The  value  of  mime  lies  in  the 
experience  itself,  not  in  a  display  for 
others.  If  mime  is  performed  for 
others,  it  should  be  voluntary. 


A  DAY  IN  A  WORLD 

Some  groups  might  develop  mimes,  using  only  movement 
and  gestures  to  show  what  takes  place  on  a  day  in  the  world 
they  choose.  Adequate  time  should  be  allowed  for  children  to 
work  out  and  polish  their  mime  if  it  is  going  to  be  performed 
for  another  group.  Little  evaluative  comment  need  be  made 
of  such  a  performance.  The  performers  may  want  to  ask  their 
friends  for  comments.  If  so,  these  should  be  kept  informal. 


MAKING  WORLD  COLLAGES 

Let  individuals  or  groups  make  collages  of  worlds  they  know, 
worlds  they  would  like  to  know,  worlds  they  fear,  etc.,  by 
cutting  out  pictures  from  magazines  and  mounting  them. 
Multi  4  contains  directions  for  making  a  collage. 

Encourage  children  to  think  up  interesting  titles  for  their 
collages.  Some  children  will  want  to  write  a  sentence,  a  poem, 
or  a  description  to  go  with  the  collage. 

MAKING  A  BOOK  OF  WORLDS 

Instead  of  making  one  large  collage,  some  children  may  wish 
to  collect  their  pictures  of  worlds  in  a  large  scrapbook. 

The  contents  need  not  be  limited  to  pictures.  Some  children 
will  want  to  include  their  drawings,  stories,  poems,  and  other 
products  along  with  the  pictures  taken  from  other  sources. 
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whose  w°rld  is  rms?  INHABITANT  WORLD 

Let  children  respond  to  the  double  page  spread  and  identify 
the  worlds  and  their  inhabitants.  They  should  develop  a  list 
of  the  types  of  inhabitants  of  each  world.  These  may  be  put 
together  in  a  chart. 


actor 

5Cientbt 

teenager 


stage 

laboratory 
bed  room 


DESCRIBING  WORLDS 

Let  each  child  pretend  to  be  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  tell 
how  he  would  describe  his  world.  Encourage  the  children  to 
include  their  feelings  about  the  world  they  choose.  This  may 
lead  to  poems,  written  or  taped  descriptions,  or  monologues. 
These  may  be  organized  in  a  “My  World”  corner. 


FEELINGS  ABOUT  WORLDS 

A  word-search  team  of  four  or  five  children  could  visit  the 
“My  World”  corner.  They  could  listen  to  and  read  the 
descriptions,  picking  out  words  and  sentences  that  best 
describe  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  worlds. 
The  team  may  wish  to  experiment  with  these  words  for  some 
type  of  presentation.  They  might  organize  clusters  of  words 
similar  and  opposite  in  meaning.  They  may  mime  the 
meaning,  write  a  poem,  or  make  a  “feelings”  chant. 


MUSIC  ABOUT  WORLDS 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  expressing  feelings 
about  worlds,  or  creating  the  mood  and  atmosphere  of 
different  worlds.  The  children  might  create  music  to 
accompany  almost  any  of  their  activities.  Music,  either  live  or 
taped,  would  be  especially  appropriate  as  accompaniment  for 
mimes,  dramas,  choral  speaking,  and  poetry.  When  spoken 
material  is  taped,  as  in  the  Words  About  a  World,  or  the  My 
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Children  need  a  rich  variety  of 
material  for  this  experiment.  Have 
them  collect  wool,  tape,  toothpicks, 
buttons,  sandpaper,  felts,  sequins, 
cardboard,  foil,  cotton  batting, 
styrofoam,  etc. 


World  activities,  there  is  an  extra  incentive  to  include 
musical  backgrounds  where  they  might  enhance  the  material. 

Music  should  also  be  created  and  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake, 
not  simply  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  activities.  The 
children  might  create  music  for  different  worlds:  the  jungle, 
city  streets,  the  night,  sports,  advertising,  or  any  others  they 
become  interested  in.  They  can  use  their  voices,  and  any 
instruments  that  are  available. 

The  children  should  not  forget  the  possibilities  of  using 
sound  effects  to  accompany  the  words  and  music.  Multi  4 
introduces  the  topic  of  sound  effects  by  suggesting 
ways  the  children  can  carry  on  a  wide  range  of  experiments 
to  develop  their  own  techniques.  As  always,  the  teacher 
should  encourage  the  children  to  explore  all  possible 
techniques  of  self-expression  as  they  work  with  the  material 
in  Multiworlds.  They  can  invent  “electronic”  music  by  taping 
sounds  and  incorporating  them  into  the  music.  Homemade 
sounds,  produced  with  bottles,  tins,  sticks,  paper,  tubes  and 
other  objects  can  be  particularly  interesting  if  speeded  up, 
slowed  down,  or  combined  with  other  sounds. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  WORD  IMPACT 
There  are  many  ways  that  children  can  experiment  with  the 
impact  of  words.  They  can  make  visual  and  tactile 
presentations  of  words  and  test  their  effectiveness. 

Groups  of  children  might,  for  example,  want  to  experiment 
with  visual  presentations.  They  should  think  about  words 
they  have  recently  become  interested  in,  such  as  worlds,  multi, 
undersea,  twist,  collision,  free,  swoop,  tangle,  intertwine,  twist.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  a  variety  of 
materials  in  making  their  presentations.  Several  presentations 
of  a  single  word  should  be  worked  out. 
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Let  each  group  set  out  its  words  and  then  carry  out  a 
survey  to  find  out  which  presentations  best  carry  the 
meaning  and  feeling  of  the  word.  Let  the  children  talk  about 
how  the  style  of  lettering,  colour,  texture  and  materials  make 
the  presentation  work.  A  display  of  the  most  successful 
samples  might  be  developed. 


REPRESENTING  WORLDS 

Peep  boxes  may  be  made  to  show  a  variety  of  worlds.  Each 
peep  box  might  be  a  model  of  part  of  a  world  belonging  to 
a  person  or  animal.  A  caption  such  as  ‘‘Whose  World  Is 
This?”  will  arouse  the  children’s  curiosity. 

Instructions  for  setting  up  a  peep  box  are  given  in  Multi  4, 
and  any  of  the  children  who  show  interest  in  this  activity 
could  be  referred  to  them. 

It  is  with  activities  such  as  this  that  the  value  of  a  good 
junk  box  becomes  obvious.  A  constant  search  for  materials 
should  be  carried  on.  Children  will  find  that  salt,  styrofoam, 
silver  foil  and  cotton  batting  will  be  most  useful  in  making  a 
model  of  an  arctic  world.  Wire,  corks  and  felt  might  be  used 
for  palm  trees  in  a  tropical  world. 

QUESTIONS!  QUESTIONS! 

Throughout  Multiworlds  the  children  will  come  up  against 
questions  which  they  will  have  to  answer  on  their  own.  They 
should  always  be  encouraged  to  follow  up  these  questions  by 
carrying  out  independent  research  in  reference  books,  or  by 
setting  up  experiments. 

Whenever  possible,  new  information  should  be  shared  with 
the  class.  This  can  be  done  through  spoken  or  written 
presentations,  through  displays  prepared  by  groups  and 
individuals,  and  by  means  of  a  classroom  Question-and- 
Answer  Book,  or  Box,  as  suggested  in  Multi  4.  Early  in  the 
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year  the  teacher  might  bring  these  pages  to  the  attention  of 
the  children  so  that,  like  the  junk  box,  the  Question-and- 
Answer  Book  becomes  a  normal  part  of  the  classroom 
environment. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  LANGUAGE 

As  the  children  work  with  Multiworlds,  many  of  the  questions 
that  arise  will  deal  with  language.  At  the  simplest  level  they 
will  be  technical:  How  does  one  spell  such  and  such  a  word? 
Where  do  I  put  the  apostrophe?  Do  you  have  to  put  capital 
letters  on  all  the  words  in  this  title?  Others  will  be  more 
speculative  and  sophisticated:  What  does  “macro”  mean? 
Where  did  it  come  from?  How  did  it  get  to  be  an  English 
word  if  it  started  out  in  Greece? 

Research  into  the  details  of  language  should  become  a 
normal  part  of  the  routine  of  the  classroom.  The  children  will 
probably  be  familiar  with  the  dictionary  by  now,  but  many 
may  regard  its  use  as  a  boring,  irrelevant  chore.  This  need 
not  be  so  if  the  use  of  the  dictionary  grows  out  of  the 
children’s  natural  curiosity,  and  yields  results  directly  related 
to  the  practical  problems  at  hand. 

Some  children  may  want  to  make  a  classroom  dictionary. 
Page  52  of  Multiworlds  asks  the  children  to  make  up  a  furbel 
word  for  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Some  children  may  want  to 
extend  this  to  create  a  small  dictionary  of  Furblish  words. 
Another  kind  of  classroom  dictionary  might  contain  all  the 
new  words  that  the  children  learn  during  the  year’s  work. 

HOW  MANY  WORLDS? 

Have  children  work  in  small  groups  to  discuss  how  many 
worlds  are  represented  in  the  pictures  on  pages  6  and  7.  They 
may  discover  that  for  a  time  an  astronaut’s  space  capsule  is 
his  world.  They  may  think  about  how  the  space  suit  becomes 
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a  world,  sustaining  the  person  in  it. 

Let  the  children  read  the  astronauts’  description  of  what 
they  saw.  Have  the  material  read  dramatically  with  different 
children  taking  parts.  The  statement  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
transcript  of  the  Apollo  8  moon  mission.  The  form  of  the  talk 
has  been  arranged  so  that  it  has  the  heightened  impact  of 
poetry.  The  sound  track  of  2001  could  be  used  as  background 
for  such  reading. 

WORLD  CONVERSATIONS 

Allow  a  group  of  children  to  make  up  conversations  between 
astronauts  and  Mission  Control  in  which  the  astronauts 
describe  what  they  see.  Good  descriptions  will  be  prompted  if 
children  have  books  and  pictures  of  space  exploration.  These 
conversations  can  be  taped  and  presented  to  an  audience. 

The  producers  can  watch  audience  reaction. 

FOUND  POETRY 

Sometimes  poetry  can  be  found  in  unexpected  places— in 
ordinary  conversation,  in  prose  descriptions  or  in  reports  of 
exciting  events  and  interesting  places  and  things.  Children 
can  be  shown  how,  by  breaking  the  original  sequence,  it  can 
be  turned  into  lines  of  free  verse,  creating  interesting  effects 
and  new  emphases,  as  on  page  7  of  Multiworlds. 

Another  way  of  developing  such  poems  is  simply  to  select 
fragments  that  sound  well  and  convey  the  essence  of  the 
description  or  report. 

Fire 

panic  in  the  street 
firemen 

working  tirelessly 
saving  lives 
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A  group  chairman  can  be  given  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
group  discussion.  Children  should 
be  prepared  to  support  their  opinions 
by  evidence  from  their  reading  about 
space  and  the  moon. 


Utterances  children  make  will  vary  in 
content  and  form.  At  times  they  will 
express  common  ideas  in  ordinary 
language.  Occasionally  their 
language  will  contain  strikingly  fresh 
insights  about  their  world. 
Acceptance  by  the  teacher  of  this 
range  is  necessary.  Rewarding  a 
good  answer  by  writing  it  on  the 
chalkboard,  or  commenting  on  it  will 
help  the  child  know  his  effort  has 
been  noticed. 


WORLDS  IN  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 

Have  children  look  up  information  about  the  solar  system. 

They  may  discuss  questions  such  as  the  following  in  small 

groups. 

Can  the  moon  keep  men  and  animals  alive? 

Is  a  space  ship  more  like  the  earth  or  the  moon?  In  what 
ways? 

In  what  ways  is  our  planet  Earth  like  the  other  planets  in  the 
solar  system?  In  what  ways  is  it  unique? 

In  what  ways  are  a  moon,  a  planet,  and  a  satellite  the  same 
and  different? 

The  Multiworlds  Booklist  contains  references  to  books  that 
will  introduce  children  both  to  the  worlds  of  the  solar  system, 
and  to  the  universe  beyond.  Also  included  are  references  to 
several  science  fiction  novels  suitable  for  this  age  group. 

WORLDS  CAN  BE  NATURAL  OR  MAN-MADE 
It  is  suggested  that  children  be  encouraged  to  respond  to 
pages  8  and  9  in  their  own  ways. 

Have  children  examine  the  picture  of  the  natural  world  of 
the  polar  bear.  As  they  discuss  this  world  pick  out  some  of  the 
words  and  phrases  they  used  to  describe  it.  Put  their  words 
on  a  chalkboard  or  chart  with  the  name  of  the  child  who 
made  the  comment: 

Mary:  lots  of  space 

Jim:  I’d  call  it  King  of  the  Frozen  North 

Ted:  provides  food  for  the  polar  bear 

Jane:  lonely  wanderer  in  an  icy  waste 

Tony:  it’s  the  same  colour  as  the  snow 
Bill:  other  animals  live  there 

Susan:  clean  and  open 

As  with  all  work  in  Multiworlds,  one  activity  should  lead  to 
another.  The  words  and  phrases  on  the  chalkboard  may 
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suggest  titles  for  stories  and  poems,  or  themes  for  plays, 
mimes,  and  choral  speaking. 

The  picture  of  this  natural  world  may  prompt  children  to 
begin  a  collection  of  pictures  of  various  regions.  Some 
children  may  want  to  make  a  collage  of  their  pictures  of 
natural  worlds.  This  may  prompt  another  collage  of 
man-made  worlds  to  show  the  differences  between  the  two. 
This  in  turn  may  lead  the  children  to  think  of  titles  for  the 
collages,  or  for  individual  pictures. 

COMPARING  MAN-MADE  WORLDS  TO  NATURAL 
ONES 

Have  the  children  examine  the  picture  of  man-made  worlds. 
Ask  them  to  find  some  ways  that  they  are  like  natural  worlds 
and  how  they  are  different.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
children  can  highlight  these  similarities  and  differences: 

•  Create  a  monologue  spoken  by  the  bear  who  has  been 
captured  and  placed  in  a  zoo. 

•  Write  a  report  by  an  animal  lover  who  has  explored  both  the 
wilds  and  the  zoo. 

•  Present  a  radio  documentary  on  the  theme  of  “free  and 
caged.” 

•  A  musical  background  can  be  taken  from  a  commercial 
recording  or  made  by  the  pupils. 

The  discussion  of  similarities  and  differences  may  be 
culminated  by  asking  the  children  to  summarize  what  has 
been  said.  The  resulting  summary  might  be  put  on  a 
chart. 

PROM  A  CREATURE’S  VIEWPOINT 
In  Multi  4  the  world  of  the  dolphin,  the  tiger,  the  elephant 
and  the  kangaroo  is  described  as  if  the  animal  itself  were 
speaking.  These  descriptions  might  lead  individual  children 


For  collages,  see  Multi  4. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


The  activity  of  summarizing,  if  carried 
on  from  time  to  time,  helps  children 
learn  to  distil  the  main  points  from  a 
discussion.  It  also  prompts 
participation  by  the  child  who  may 
not  be  quick  to  initiate  ideas  but 
listens  and  synthesizes  well.  A 
variation  of  this  procedure  is  to  ask 
the  children  to  summarize 
individually.  The  summaries  can  be 
evaluated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  completeness,  conciseness  and 
attention  to  main  ideas. 
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to  do  research  on  the  environments  of  these  and  other 
animals.  The  children  might  wish  to  try  putting  themselves 
in  the  place  of  an  animal  and  write  descriptions  like  those  in 
Multi  4  using  the  first  person  style  to  describe  the  animal’s 
view  of  his  world. 


Small  Pets  from  Woods  and  Fields  by 
Margaret  Waring  Buck,  published  by 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  shows  a 
wide  variety  of  classroom  zoo 
structures.  These  are  easily  made 
from  inexpensive  materials. 


Pets  From  Wood,  Field  and  Stream 
by  Roy  Pinney,  and  The  Golden  Book 
of  Nature  Crafts  by  John  R. 

Saunders,  published  by  Golden 
Press,  New  York,  and  The  Musson 
Book  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
provide  a  wealth  of  ideas  to  assist  in 
building  homes  for  pets.  They 
discuss  the  care  of  animals  in 
captivity. 


A  CLASSROOM  ZOO 

Another  way  to  understand  an  animal  and  its  relation  to  its 
natural  environment  is  to  work  out  everything  that  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  set  up  an  artificial  world  to  house  it. 

Many  children  will  want  to  work  these  problems  out  in 
practice  by  setting  up  an  artificial  world— a  small  zoo— in  the 
classroom.  They  will  face  several  interesting  problems.  What 
creatures  can  be  kept  in  a  classroom?  How  can  the  creature’s 
natural  environment  be  simulated  in  the  classroom?  Does  it 
need  seclusion,  nest-building  materials?  How  will  children 
maintain  that  environment  (e.g.,  clean  the  zoo,  provide 
adequate  food  and  water)  especially  over  weekends  and 
holidays?  They  can  see  the  necessity  of  providing  the  animal 
in  captivity  what  it  would  need  in  its  open  setting.  They  will 
sense  the  problems  of  giving  animals  continuous  attention, 
and  thus  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
relationship  between  an  animal  and  its  environment. 

The  Multiworlds  Booklist  provides  many  references  to  the 
animals  featured  in  Multi  4— tiger,  dolphin,  kangaroo, 
elephant— as  well  as  books  on  other  wild  animals,  on  pets,  on 
zoos  and  animals  in  zoos,  and  on  specific  aspects  of  animals 
and  their  behaviour  patterns,  such  as  hibernation  and 
migration.  The  children  will  want  to  refer  to  these  books  as 
they  build  their  classroom  zoo,  but  the  prepared  information 
in  the  reference  material  should  not  take  precedence  over  the 
children’s  own  observations,  experiments,  and  practical 
experience.  The  emphasis  should  always  be  on  solving 
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problems  through  direct  observation  and  experiment  on  the 
spot  in  the  classroom. 

In  Multi  4  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  children  build 
worlds  for  ants  and  spiders.  Here  is  an  ideal  opportunity  for 
careful  observation  of  small  worlds  that  they  can  look  after 
and  control,  and  for  detailed  record  keeping  of  the  results. 


THERE  ARE  MICROWORLDS  AND 
MACROWORLDS 

This  spread  on  pages  10  and  1 1  explores  two  worlds  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  human  perception.  The  design  has  been 
planned  to  suggest  striking  parallels  between  them. 

In  fact  the  two  are  in  complete  contrast.  One  is  a  microworld, 
small  and  near;  the  other  is  a  macroworld,  vast  and  very 
distant.  Page  10  is  a  view  of  minute  shells  seen  through  a 
microscope,  while  page  1 1  shows  the  Crab  Nebula  seen 
through  an  astronomer’s  telescope. 

The  children  could  be  asked  to  respond  to  the  visual  aspect 
of  the  pages  by  questions  such  as  “What  do  you  notice  when 
you  look  at  the  design  of  these  two  pages?”  or  “In  what  ways 
do  these  two  pages  look  alike  or  different?” 

They  might  also  approach  the  pages  by  concentrating  on 
the  poetry.  After  reading  the  poems  to  the  class  the  teacher 
might  ask  the  children  to  talk  about  the  feelings  they  had  as 
they  listened.  Further  group  discussion  could  concern  ways  of 
performing  the  poems.  The  children  could  consider  using 
single  voices,  a  pair  of  voices,  or  a  chorus.  They  might  want 
background  music  or  movement  to  help  in  their 
interpretation. 


When  a  group  of  children  discuss 
ways  to  perform  a  poem  they  usually 
strengthen  their  understanding  of  it. 
They  must  justify  to  each  other's 
satisfaction  the  procedures  they 
propose  to  use— changes  in  tempo, 
volume,  or  inflection;  use  of  one  or 
more  voices,  of  musical 
accompaniment  and  so  on. 


COMPARING  WORLDS 

Arrange  small  groups  with  a  pupil  as  leader  and  have  them 
consider  how  microworlds  and  macroworlds  might  be 
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Let  the  children  list  all  the  words  they 
can  find  that  contain  the  prefix 
micro: 

Microbe 

Microcosm 

Microfilm 

Microphone 

Microscope 

They  will  not  find  as  many  words 
beginning  with  macro.  They  may 
experiment  with  inventing  macro 
words.  What  would  a  macrobe  be? 

Poems  about  size  can  be  found  in 
Multipoems. 


different  or  similar.  Make  questions  available  to  the  leader  on 
cards  or  a  chart.  The  groups  might  make  up  other  questions 
as  well.  After  a  short  “buzz  session”  have  one  person  from 
each  group  report  an  answer. 

How  are  microworlds  and  macroworlds  different? 

(micro — very  small,  nearby,  part  of  our  world;  macro  vast, 
far  away,  we  are  part  of  the  universe) 

How  are  microworlds  and  macroworlds  alike?  (both  need  to 
be  magnified  to  be  seen,  contain  moving  things,  are 
mysterious  to  man) 

How  do  we  know  what  exists  in  microworlds  and 
macroworlds?  (scientists  study  them,  magnify  them,  men  and 
machines  explore  macroworlds,  men  observe  microworlds) 
Have  microscopes  and  telescopes  helped  or  harmed  man? 
How? 


FINDING  OUT  ABOUT  LENSES 
Make  up  cards  of  directions  for  carrying  out  simple 
experiments  with  magnifying  lenses.  Let  the  children 
describe  their  experiments  and  perform  them  for  others. 

1 .  How  much  do  lenses  magnify? 

Focus  a  hand  lens  over  some  lined  paper. 

How  many  spaces  can  you  see  through  the  lens? 

How  many  can  you  see  outside  the  lens? 

How  many  times  as  wide  is  the  space  under  the  lens? 

Find  another  lens.  Does  it  magnify  as  well  as  the  first  lens? 

2.  Can  water  magnify  things? 

Dip  a  pencil  into  an  empty  glass. 

Look  at  it  from  the  side. 

How  big  does  it  look? 

Is  it  magnified? 
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Do  olives  in  ajar  look  bigger  than  when  they  are  out  of  the 
jar? 


3.  Is  ajar  like  a  lens? 

Put  water  in  a  circular  jar. 

Put  a  small  object  like  an  eraser  behind  the  jar. 
Is  the  eraser  magnified? 

Why  is  ajar  like  a  lens? 


4.  How  do  lenses  form  a  picture  image? 

Pull  down  the  blinds  in  a  room. 

Hold  a  lighted  candle  in  front  of  a  lens. 

Bring  a  piece  of  white  paper  near  the  lens  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Move  it  back  and  forth  until  an  image  or  picture  is  formed 
on  the  paper. 

What  do  you  notice  about  the  image? 


MAKING  A  MICROWORLD 

Multi  4  gives  suggestions  for  the  cultivation  of  microworlds. 
Let  a  few  children  carry  out  the  experiments  which  the  whole 
class  may  observe.  This  will  provide  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  practical  use  of  different  magnifying  glasses,  and 
possibly  a  microscope  if  one  is  available.  The  children  may 
want  to  try  several  different  glasses  and  compare  the  amount 
of  detail  visible  through  each.  It  is  also  a  good  opportunity 
for  close  observation  and  record  keeping. 


Additional  ideas  for  experiments  may 
be  found  in  Teaching  Science 
Through  Discovery,  by  Arthur  Carin 
and  Robert  B.  Sund,  published  by 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Some  information  on  telescopes  is 
found  in  Junior  Science  Book  of 
Stars,  by  Phoebe  Crosby,  published 
by  Garrard  Press,  Champaign, 

Illinois,  available  through  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
More  details  are  provided  in  The 
Inquiring  Mind,  Astronomy,  by  Ross 
R.  Olney,  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons, 
Don  Mills,  Ontario. 

The  Junior  Science  Book  of  Bacteria, 
by  Gerald  S.  Lietz,  M.D.,  published 
by  Garrard  Publishing  Company, 
tells  more  about  the  invention  of  the 
microscope.  It  helps  children  explore 
the  microscopic  world  of  bacteria. 
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IMAGINING  MICROWORLDS  AND  MACROWORLDS 
The  activity  “Write  About  Microworlds”  in  Multi  2 
prompts  individuals  or  groups  to  imagine  science  fiction  plots 
involving  minute  worlds.  These  may  become  stories,  puppet 
plays,  dramas  or  even  short  novels.  If  a  child  chooses  to 
undertake  a  longer  work  plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for 
its  completion. 

The  possibilities  of  humour  and  poetry  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Both  are  combined  in  Maxine  Kumin’s  poem 
“The  Microscope”  in  Multi  2.  It  tells  how  Anton 
Leeuwenhoek  invented  the  microscope.  The  poem  can  be 
read  aloud  and  illustrated  with  large  cartoons.  It  might  make 
a  good  mime. 


-EDITORIAL  TEAM 


Don’t  Forget  Your  Language  Checks. 
Children  should  be  allowed  to  fill  out 
a  Language  Check  whenever  they 
wish  to  submit  material  that  they  feel 
is  worthy  of  comment.  They  might 
write  an  evaluative  comment  on  the 
check  or  ask  someone  else  to  make 
a  comment.  The  teacher  might  wish 
to  use  the  check  to  add  his  own 
remarks. 


Suggest  that  an  editorial  team  put  together  a  Microworlds 
Book  and  a  Macroworlds  Book  containing  the  children’s 
poems,  stories,  plays  and  articles  based  on  this  topic.  The 
editorial  team  should  design  the  books  and  consider 
sequence,  layout,  illustrations  and  type. 

They  should  also  help  authors  polish  their  wjiting  before  it 
is  included  in  a  book. 


A  CHILD’S  WORLD 

The  theme  of  the  spread  on  Microworlds  and  Macroworlds 
raises,  by  implication,  the  question  of  the  individual  child 
and  his  world  in  relation  to  these  extremes  of  size  and 
distance.  The  child’s  world  is  the  base  from  which  he  explores 
all  the  new  worlds  mentioned  in  Multiworlds,  and  the 
standard  against  which  he  evaluates  them.  Some  children  will 
naturally  draw  on  their  experience  as  they  work  with  the 
program.  Many  others  will  not  have  done  so  yet— at  least  not 
explicitly. 
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The  next  two  spreads  offer  several  logical  openings  for 
children  to  refer  directly  to  the  world  they  know,  and  many 
may  find  it  convenient  to  use  their  own  worlds  as  starting 
points  in  working  with  these  pages.  Worlds  of  the  Past, 
Worlds  of  the  Future,  and  Distant  and  Mysterious  Worlds  all 
invite  comparison  with  the  Close  and  Familiar  World  of  the 
child:  the  same  applies  to  Real  Worlds  and  Dream  Worlds. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  concerned  if  the  children  do  not 
feel  the  need  to  introduce  their  personal  worlds  into  the  work 
during  the  opening  section.  After  the  second  section,  on 
Imagined  Worlds,  Multiworlds  turns  to  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  child’s  world  and  how  he  knows  it,  in  the 
third  section  of  the  book. 


PEOPLE,  PLACES,  ANIMALS,  THINGS 
The  most  obvious  elements  of  any  world  are  people,  places, 
animals,  and  things.  Multi  1  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
collection  of  photographs  presenting  a  selection  of  these  four 
elements,  which  the  children  may  use  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 
Each  photograph  is  a  striking  picture  in  itself,  offering  many 
possibilities  for  story-telling,  poetry,  fantasy,  drama  and 
other  creative  activities.  As  well,  the  pictures  may  be 
combined  in  hundreds  of  different  groupings,  each  of  which 
suggests  further  imaginative  possibilities. 

If  the  children  are  not  already  familiar  with  Multi  1,  this 
might  be  an  appropriate  place  to  introduce  it,  particularly  if 
the  conversation  about  these  pages  turns  toward  the  world  of 
the  children  and  their  experience. 


WORLDS  OF  THE  FUTURE  AND  THE  PAST 
The  children  might  approach  the  page  on  worlds  of  the 
future  and  the  past  by  trying  to  imagine  how  a  person  from 
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the  present  day  would  feel  if  he  suddenly  found  himself  in 
one  of  these  worlds.  Let  children  cut  out  pictures  of  people  in 
today’s  world  and  mount  them  to  form  a  gallery  of  different 
characters. 

Let  them  put  one  of  these  cutouts  into  the  world  of  the 
future  shown  on  page  12,  and  write  stories  and  plays  about 
the  adventures  that  might  happen  to  their  character,  or  a 
diary  that  the  character  himself  might  write  about  his 
experiences.  How  might  different  characters  have  different 
adventures?  Suppose  a  reporter  in  the  future  world 
interviewed  the  man  from  the  present  day.  What  questions 
might  he  ask?  How  might  he  write  about  it  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  future? 

LIFE  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Let  the  children  imagine  possible  products  that  might  be 
available  in  a  future  world.  Have  them  describe  the  products 
and  name  them.  For  example: 
a  pen  that  writes  in  air— skywriter 
shoes  that  never  wear  out— everrunners 
television  in  three  dimensions— threevee 

They  might  like  to  write  advertisements  or  make  up 
threevee  commercials  for  their  products.  The  children  might 
speculate  on  all  the  changes  that  could  take  place  in 
different  aspects  of  daily  life— around  the  house,  for  example, 
or  in  the  field  of  clothing  and  fashions.  What  kind  of 
automobiles  might  there  be— or  would  we  even  need  them? 

FLASHBACK 

Have  the  children  put  their  cutout  people  in  the  world  of  the 
past.  How  would  these  people  feel  in  this  ancient  world? 
What  would  they  miss?  What  would  they  enjoy?  Let  children 
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discuss  their  ideas.  They  may  want  to  write  reports  or  diaries 
of  events  that  happened  to  their  characters. 

REPRESENTING  IDEAS  AS  MODELS 
Encourage  a  team  of  children  to  make  models  of  a  future  or 
a  past  world.  Let  them  put  their  cutout  characters  in  the 
model.  Does  it  suggest  an  idea  for  a  TV  play? 


WORLDS  CAN  BE  CLOSE  AND  FAMILIAR  OR 
DISTANT  AND  MYSTERIOUS 
The  idea  of  familiar  and  distant  worlds  might  prompt 
children  to  write  poetry.  The  stimulus  pictures  on  page  13 
might  suggest  that  an  artist  can  describe  something  as 
ordinary  as  the  kitchen  of  his  house  or  as  mysterious  as  an 
exotic  temple.  Let  the  children  try  to  write  poems  about  both 
the  ordinary  and  the  unusual.  An  interesting  approach  to  the 
ordinary  world  is  to  imagine  what  it  would  look  like  to 
someone  from  the  distant  and  mysterious  world,  and  how  he 
would  react  to  objects  that  are  familiar  to  us. 

~  THE  WRITING  OF  POETRY 
The  appropriate  form  for  the  young  poet  is  free  verse.  He 
should  be  dissuaded  from  the  use  of  rhyme  and  strict  metrical 
patterns  unless  he  shows  a  flair  for  them.  The  constraints  of 
rhyme  and  metre  too  often  lead  to  awkward  contrivance.  The 
result  is  often  sing-song  doggerel,  in  which  meaning  and 
sincerity  suffer. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  show  children  how  to  write 
free  verse.  The  teacher  may  rearrange  the  child’s  expressive 
prose  in  free  verse,  or  transcribe  his  speech  from  a  tape 
recording. 

The  prose  or  speech  of  other  people  can  be  set  out  in  free 
verse,  as  on  page  7  in  Multiworlds.  Expressive  words  and 


Thinking,  as  he  generally  does,  of 
poetry  in  terms  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
(the  child)  is  often  fearful  of 
attempting  what  seems  to  him  a 
difficult  undertaking.  And  in  these 
terms  it  is  difficult.  To  acquire  a 
technique  in  the  handling  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme  is  an  arduous  task  and 
obligatory  only  on  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  becoming  poets.  Since 
our  objective  is  not  to  make  poets  of 
our  young  people,  but  rather  to  open 
up  the  field  of  poetry  to  them,  it 
would  seem  wiser  to  suggest  that  in 
their  writing  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  latitude  of  free  verse.  . . .  The 
attempt  to  force  their  thoughts  into 
strict  forms  obliges  them  to  abandon 
their  initial  ideas  or  so  manipulate 
them  that  they  lose  authenticity. 

Flora  Arnstein. 
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phrases  from  the  children  can  be  listed  on  the  chalkboard  so 
that  anyone  may  borrow  from  the  list  in  writing  his  poem. 

Children  may  be  invited  to  compose  their  own  poetry  in 
free  verse.  Suggest  they  make  their  poem  by  arranging  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  ideas  or  sequences  in  “meaning-units”, 
one  per  line. 

The  effect  is  an  impressionistic  rather  than  a 
grammatically  coherent  statement.  Semi-literate  children 
may  manage  this  kind  of  writing  better  than  prose.  Margaret 
Langden’s  Intensive  Writing  is  a  short,  interesting  account  of 
her  efforts  to  make  classroom  poets  through  such  means. 

SHARING  BOOKS 

Let  children  share  information  about  stories  they  have  read 
that  are  set  in  distant  and  mysterious  places.  Have  a 
committee  make  a  display  of  such  books.  At  this  point  some 
children  might  want  to  introduce  the  book  to  the  class— in  a 
report,  an  illustration,  a  display  or  a  dramatization  of  a 
highlight  from  the  book. 


USING  A  DISPLAY  TEAM 

Help  a  display  team  select  material  for  a  display  about  the 
four  worlds  shown  on  pages  12  and  13.  The  team  could 
abstract  what  they  consider  to  be  the  most  effective  words  the 
authors  have  used  and  make  a  chart  of  them. 


USING  THE  CAMERA 

Some  children  may  have  cameras.  They  can  use  these  to 
record  their  close  and  familiar  worlds.  They  may  want  to 
bring  photographs  or  coloured  slides  to  show  their  favourite 
familiar  things. 
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THERE  ARE  REAL  WORLDS  AND  DREAM  WORLDS 
Before  children  look  at  pages  14  and  15,  let  them  talk  about 
their  real  worlds  and  their  dream  worlds.  Ask  them  to  tell 
about  dreams  they  have  had.  Ask  if  there  were  any  people, 
places  and  things  in  their  dreams  that  had  appeared  in  their 
real  worlds.  How  were  things  changed? 


CHANGING  REAL  WORLDS  TO  DREAM  WORLDS 
Let  children  draw,  paint  or  model  some  of  the  things  in  their 
real  worlds.  They  may  draw  quite  ordinary  things— cars,  trees, 
houses,  friends.  Then  let  them  show  how  some  of  these  might 
appear  in  dreams.  They  may  distort  sizes,  colours,  action,  etc. 
Children  may  draw  sequences  of  pictures  to  show  the  rapid 
changes  that  often  occur  in  dream  episodes. 


MAKE  A  DREAM  WORLD 

A  darkened  classroom  can  be  turned  into  a  dream  world  with 
the  help  of  a  slide  projector,  colour  slides  and  suitable  music. 
(Electronic  music  is  particularly  effective.)  If  the  projector  is 
out  of  focus  it  will  project  a  blurred  backdrop  against  which 
dream  people— the  children— can  move  about. 

Children  will  enjoy  experimenting  with  a  variety  of  slides 
and  different  kinds  of  music.  These  will  evoke  appropriate 
dream  movements— jerky,  slow,  stealthy,  silent.  Once  the 
effects  have  been  explored  and  tested,  small  groups  might  be 
given  time  to  prepare  a  dream  or  nightmare  which  they 
could  stage  in  the  classroom  dream  world. 


Multi  4  suggests  ways  of  making 
masks.  The  use  of  masks  might  be 
very  effective  in  creating  dream 
world  sequences. 


PLAYING  WITH  WORDS 

Have  a  group  of  children  think  of  all  the  words  they  can  to 
describe  the  movements  used  in  the  dream  pantomimes. 
Have  these  words  and  expressions  displayed  for  a  few  days. 
See  if  the  class  can  add  words  from  time  to  time. 
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COMPARING  WORLDS 

Have  children  work  in  pairs  to  examine  the  double  page 
spread  14  and  15  in  Multiworlds.  Let  them  pool  ideas  on  how 
real  worlds  and  dream  worlds  are  alike  and  different.  Let 
them  use  the  idea  “What  if  dream  worlds  were  real  worlds?” 
for  creative  responses. 


DREAMING  UP  TITLES 

Have  each  child  write  down  a  title  for  each  picture  on  the 
spread.  List  some  of  these  on  a  chart  or  chalkboard.  Let 
children  extend  the  list  of  titles  until  there  are  twenty  to 
thirty  available. 


Real 

Lonely  Dog 
Supermarket 
For  Sale 
My  Hobby 


Dream 

Racing  Dream  Car 
Simply  Snapping 
My  Flight 
The  Chase 


The  titles  should  suggest  to  children  beginning  ideas  for 
poems,  stories,  puppet  plays,  cartoons,  and  other  activities 
about  real  worlds  and  dream  worlds. 


__  WORD  BANK 

Have  each  child  reread  his  work  and  print  on  a  chart  or 
chalkboard  two  or  three  words  that  he  feels  he  has  used  most 
effectively. 

Let  a  team  of  pupils  classify  these  words  under  headings 
such  as  Colour  Words,  Sound  Words,  Action  Words,  Feeling 
Words.  Let  the  team  print  these  words,  listed  alphabetically, 
on  large  cards.  They  may  be  used  by  the  children  as  a 
reference  for  spelling  and  as  a  source  of  vocabulary 
development. 
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DREAM  TAPE 

Let  a  team  of  sound-men  put  together  a  dream  tape  from 
recent  stories,  poems,  charts,  tapes,  etc.  They  may  want  to 
use  music  and  sound  effects  in  their  tape.  Discuss  with  them 
how  they  might  arrange  and  order  the  dream  material.  They 
might  want  to  do  a  trial  tape,  then  a  polished  performance. 
This  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  evaluation  before  the 
final  version  is  produced. 

AUDIENCE  REACTION 

Let  a  team  of  researchers  devise  a  questionnaire  or  rating 
sheet  to  discover  audience  reaction  to  the  tape.  They  should 
carry  out  their  survey  and  report  their  results. 

The  sample  rating  scale  given  here  should  not  be  used. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  criteria, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  item  that  is  being  evaluated,  and 
the  kind  of  audience  being  questioned. 

After  they  have  used  a  questionnaire  or  check  list  they 
should  evaluate  it.  They  will  often  find  it  inadequate,  as  it 
has  not  accounted  for  certain  qualities  they  had  not 
anticipated  but  had  subsequently  discovered.  If  samples  of 
these  questionnaires  are  kept,  children  can  compare  them 
and  find  out  how  well  they  are  developing  new  ways  of 
looking  at  what  they  are  making  and  doing. 


Audience  Reaction  Rating  Scale 
Mark  this  sheet  to  show  your  opinion. 

Circle  5  for  excellent,  4  for  very 
good,  3  for  good,  2  for  fair,  1  for 
poor,  0  for  very  poor. 

1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 


The  tape  contained  exciting  material.  5  4  3  2 

The  sound  effects  helped.  5  4  3  2 

The  order  of  parts  was  successful.  5  4  3  2 

The  tape  held  your  interest.  5  4  3  2 

The  sound  was  clear.  5  4  3  2 

Spoken  parts  were  easy  to  understand.  5  4  3  2 
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WORLDS  GAN  BE  IMAGINED 

Pages  16  to  21  present  short  excerpts  from  five  well-known 
books  about  imagined  worlds.  The  excerpts  are  designed  to 
introduce  the  children  to  good  imaginative  fiction;  they  cover 
a  wide  range  of  imagined  worlds,  and  may  suggest  new 
possibilities  for  the  children’s  own  writing;  and  they  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  section  of  the  book,  the 
imagined  world  of  the  furbels. 

Each  selection  should  be  introduced  and  read  by  the 
teacher,  following  a  standard  procedure.  First  sketch  in  the 
background  to  the  story  using  the  notes  in  this  guidebook,  or 
referring  to  the  book  itself. 

Most  of  the  excerpts  can  be  best  enjoyed  when  they  are 
read  by  the  teacher.  Lack  of  reading  vocabulary  would  deter 
some  children  from  tackling  the  material  on  their  own  but 
many  will  be  able  to  return  and  read  the  excerpts  after  they 
have  heard  them.  Where  a  tape  recorder  is  available  a  tape 
might  be  prepared  to  include  a  reading  of  the  excerpts. 
Several  adults  might  cooperate  in  preparing  the  tape  so  that 
each  excerpt  is  read  by  a  different  person.  Children  would 
enjoy  hearing  a  variety  of  voices.  A  tape  will  make  it  possible 
for  individual  children  to  listen  to  the  excerpts  as  often  as 
they  wish. 

Multi  2  introduces  the  children  to  a  selection  of  other  books 
about  imagined  worlds,  with  suggestions  for  follow-up 
activities  that  could  generate  class-wide  interest  in  these 
books. 

GULLIVER’S  TRA  VELS,  JONATHAN  SWIFT 
Lemuel  Gulliver  was  a  ship’s  doctor,  about  thirty-eight  years 
old.  He  set  sail  in  1699  on  the  Antelope  on  a  voyage  to  the 
South  Seas.  A  violent  storm  caught  the  ship  near  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  (now  Tasmania)  and  drove  it  off  course  into 
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uncharted  waters.  It  split  upon  a  rock  and  sank.  Fortunately, 
there  was  land  nearby,  and  Gulliver  managed  to  swim 
ashore,  the  only  survivor.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  when  he 
reached  land.  He  walked  about  a  mile  inland  but  could  see 
no  signs  of  life. 

t 

CREATING  GULLIVER 

The  imagined  world  of  Gulliver  can  be  visualized  if  children 
attempt  to  act  as  Gulliver.  A  child  might  imagine  having  a 
Lilliputian  in  his  hand.  He  might  mime  how  Gulliver  tried  to 
get  free  as  he  was  being  tied  down  by  the  little  people. 

A  feeling  for  the  size  of  Gulliver,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Lilliputians,  might  be  created  by  having  a  group  of 
children  act  as  Gulliver’s  arm.  In  a  room  with  open  space  let 
children  mass  together  to  form  an  arm.  Moving  the  arm  will 
be  something  like  crack-the-whip. 

SOLVING  PROBLEMS 

Let  children  talk  about  Gulliver’s  problem  and  how  he  was 
attempting  to  solve  it.  What  did  the  Lilliputians  see  as  their 
problem?  How  were  they  trying  to  solve  it? 

Prepare  cards  for  children.  Each  card  will  describe  a 
situation  like  those  suggested  below  and  call  for  the  children 
to  act  out  a  solution  without  words. 

'•  You  are  the  size  of  a  Lilliputian.  You  are  on  a  giant’s  nose 
and  he  is  going  to  sneeze.  What  will  you  do? 

•  You  are  the  size  of  a  Lilliputian.  You  want  to  coax  a  giant  to 
wade  into  the  ocean.  What  will  you  do? 

•  You  are  the  size  of  Gulliver.  You  want  to  coax  the  tiny 
creatures  to  come  into  a  little  cage  you  have  made.  What  will 
you  do? 

••  You  are  a  tiny  creature.  You  want  to  make  a  huge  creature 
move  his  foot.  What  will  you  do? 
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•  You  are  a  big  creature.  You  want  to  warn  another  big 

creature  about  the  little  people  who  are  hiding  in  bushes  and 
trees  around  you.  You  don’t  speak  the  same  language  as  the 
other  big  creature.  What  will  you  do? 


OTHER  LANGUAGES 

The  children  may  be  interested  in  the  language  of  the 
Lilliputians.  What  might  the  expressions  “Hekina  degul” 
and  “Tolgo  Phonac”  have  meant?  Some  children  might  wish 
to  invent  further  conversations  in  the  language  of  the 
Lilliputians.  They  could  tape  these. 


WHERE  WAS  LILLIPUT? 

GuJJiver  writes:  “We  were  driven  by  a  violent  storm  to  the 
North-west  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  By  an  Observation,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  2  minutes 
South.” 

Provide  children  with  this  information  and  a  map  of  the 
world  and  ask  them  to  make  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  the 
location  of  Lilliput.  What  other  information,  besides  latitude, 
would  be  needed  before  Lilliput  could  be  precisely 
pinpointed? 


PICTURING  IMAGINED  WORLDS 

Suggest  to  a  group  of  children  that  they  use  crayon,  chalk  or 
paint  to  draw  scenes  of  Gulliver  in  the  land  of  the 
Lilliputians.  How  might  they  organize  their  pictures,  or  make 
use  of  techniques  like  perspective,  to  heighten  the  impact? 
What  would  the  picture  be  like  if  it  were  drawn  by  a 
Lilliputian?  How  would  it  be  different  if  it  were  seen  through 
Gulliver’s  eyes? 
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GULLIVER  TODAY 

Let  some  children  write  a  story  about  a  Gulliver  in  a  modern 
setting.  Where  might  they  locate  this  setting?  How  might  he 
arrive  there?  Discuss  in  what  ways  the  equipment  and 
methods  of  securing  him  might  be  different. 

FURTHER  READING 

Read  additional  excerpts  from  Gulliver’s  Travels  to  the 
children.  They  might  enjoy  some  of  his  adventures  with  the 
giants  of  Brobdingnag. 

ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND,  LEWIS 
CARROLL 

Alice’s  adventures  begin  when  she  tumbles  down  a  rabbit 
hole  into  the  topsy-turvy  world  of  Wonderland.  Whenever 
Alice  eats  or  drinks  anything  in  Wonderland,  something 
interesting  happens  to  her.  After  drinking  from  a  magic 
bottle,  she  grows  to  an  enormous  size  and  fills  a  house.  Its 
owner,  the  White  Rabbit  that  Alice  had  followed  into 
Wonderland,  throws  pebbles  at  the  giant  in  his  house  and  the 
pebbles  turn  into  little  cakes.  Alice  eats  one  and  begins  to 
shrink.  She  runs  from  the  house  and  into  the  woods.  .  .  . 

An  alternative  introduction  to  this  extract  would  be  to 
read  other  episodes  from  the  book,  where  Alice  finds  the 
bottle  with  the  DRINK  ME  label,  and  later,  the  cake  that 
says  EAT  ME. 

LISTENING  FOR  ENJOYMENT 

Read  the  children  the  excerpt.  Discuss  with  them  how  Alice 
might  have  felt  when  she  first  saw  the  puppy,  when  it  was 
playing  with  her,  and  finally,  when  she  escaped  from  it.  How 
might  the  puppy  have  felt?  List  some  of  the  words  the 
children  use. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


Alices  feelings 

ouriouS.frightened 
sorry  for  +he  puppy 
terrified,  reeved 
Sorry  sAe  hadn’t  baen 

able,  to  plQy  with 
the  puppy 

PUPPY'S  FEFLIN6S 

curious,  not  sore 
whqt  To  do 

de  lighted,  excited 

tired  f  disappointed 
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MIME 

Let  children  show  by  movement  and  gesture  how  Alice 
reacted  at  different  times  in  the  episode,  such  as  when  she 
discovered  the  puppy  looking  down  at  her,  when  she  tried  to 
coax  it,  when  she  hid  behind  the  thistle,  when  she  escaped. 


SOUND  STORY 


Suggest  to  a  group  that  they  tape-record  a  sound  story  of  the 
episode.  They  should  discuss  what  sounds  they  think  Alice 
might  have  heard.  They  should  think  of  ways  of  putting  these 
in  a  sequence.  Perhaps  they  will  think  of  Alice’s  tiny  whistle, 
perhaps  rustling  sounds  as  she  moves  around,  the 
whimpering  of  a  curious  big  puppy,  the  puppy’s  hoarse 
barking,  its  panting,  Alice’s  footsteps,  the  distant  sound  of 
the  puppy. 

The  group  should  prepare  the  tape  out  of  earshot  so  that 
it  is  presented  fresh  to  an  audience.  The  group  might  want  to 
use  big  pictures,  or  overhead  acetates  to  illustrate  the  sound 
story. 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE? 

Some  children  might  write  stories  in  which  they  magically 
become  very  big  or  very  small.  Let  the  children  choose  to 
become  either  big  or  small. 

Before  they  write,  ask  them  to  think  about  how  Lewis 
Carroll  helped  us  picture  the  size  of  the  world  around  Alice. 
Children  may  refer  to  such  details  as,  “Alice  dodged  behind 
a  great  thistle,”  “a  bark  just  over  her  head.” 

WRITING  LOR  A  YOUNGER  AUDIENCE 
Children  could  compile  two  books— in  one,  stories  of  being 
big,  in  the  other,  stories  of  being  small,  These  could  be  read 
or  presented  to  a  class  of  younger  children.  As  this  is  writing 
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for  “publication,"  the  authors  should  check  their  work  or 
consult  an  editorial  team  to  ensure  that  writing  is  legible 
and  correct.  After  the  presentation  they  could  report  to  their 
own  class  how  the  audience  reacted. 


FURTHER  READING 

Read  other  parts  of  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  to  the 
children.  They  may  want  to  dramatize  favourite  scenes,  such 
as  the  mad  tea-party  (Chapter  7),  the  Duchess’s  kitchen 
(Chapter  6)  or  the  trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts  (Chapters  1 1 
and  12). 

THE  GIANT,  WILLIAM  PENE  DU  BOIS 
The  giant,  El  Muchacho,  is  only  eight  years  old.  Because  his 
great  size  is  frightening  to  ordinary  people,  his  presence  in 
the  city  has  to  be  kept  secret.  The  author  notices  strange 
activity  in  the  building  opposite  his  hotel  and  his  curiosity 
finally  brings  him  face-to-face  with  the  giant.  The  extract  in 
Multiworlds  describes  what  happens  when  they  meet.  El 
Muchacho  speaks  only  Spanish,  the  author  speaks  only 
English.  Children  might  enjoy  looking  at  the  author’s 
drawings  of  the  giant  as  a  baby  and  as  a  toddler. 

IF  YOU  WERE  IN  THE  STORY 

Read  the  children  the  excerpt  from  The  Giant.  Ask  them  to 
tell  how  they  would  have  felt  at  different  points  during  the 
excerpt.  When  would  they  have  been  most  frightened  and 
why? 

CONVERSATIONS  IN  MIME 

Neither  the  giant  nor  the  author  can  speak  the  other’s 
language.  Children  could  imagine  a  “conversation”  in  mime 
that  followed  immediately  after  the  last  event  in  the  excerpt. 
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If  children  work  in  pairs  to  develop  the  conversations,  they 
can,  if  they  wish,  present  them  to  the  class. 

FINGERPUPPETS 

Plays  using  fingerpuppets  will  capture  the  contrast  of  size 
between  a  human  and  a  giant.  The  manipulator  or  another 
child  can  represent  a  giant  while  the  fingerpuppets  act  as 
people  of  normal  size.  Fingerpuppets  can  be  made  with  pipe 
cleaners,  cloth  and  papier-mache. 

GIANT’S  WORLD 

Let  a  group  make  a  model  of  a  world  as  a  giant  would  see  it. 
Children  can  make  miniature  buildings,  streets,  etc.,  and  use 
toy  trucks  and  cars  in  their  model.  They  might  describe  the 
little  world  from  the  giant’s  point  of  view  as  they  stand  over 
it,  kneel  down  and  look  at  it,  and  handle  pieces  of  it. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  FEEL? 

Let  some  children  imagine  and  describe  how  they  would 
discover  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  huge  creature  in  a 
dark  room.  Have  several  persons  go  out  of  the  classroom  with 
instructions  that  when  they  are  brought  back  in  they  are  to 
imagine  that  the  room  is  very  dark.  They  are  to  mime  what 
they  would  do  to  find  out  what  is  in  the  room.  While  they  are 
out,  rehearse  the  remaining  children  in  breathing  together  to 
make  a  loud,  hoarse,  rhythmic  breathing  noise.  After  the 
children  have  been  miming  for  a  little  while,  have  the 
“giant”  commence  breathing.  The  mimers  should  show  how 
they  would  feel.  They  could  also  describe  their  reactions  in 
words. 


THE  BORROWERS,  MARY  NORTON 

Arrietty  was  the  only  child  in  a  family  of  Borrowers,  little 

people  the  height  of  a  pencil  who  lived  under  the  floor  of  a 
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large  country  house  in  England.  Arrietty’s  father,  Pod,  and 
her  mother,  Homily,  had  made  a  comfortable  apartment 
under  the  floorboards,  well-equipped  with  things  “borrowed” 
from  the  house  above,  including  hot  and  cold  water.  But 
Arrietty  longed  to  get  outside— to  feel  the  spring  sun  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  walk  amongst  grasses  and  flowers 
in  the  garden  she  had  seen  through  the  grating.  Her  parents 
always  said  no,  for  they  were  frightened  that  she  might  be 
“seen”  by  a  human.  This,  they  said,  was  the  worst  thing  that 

I  could  happen  to  a  Borrower.  Once  “seen,”  you  never  felt  safe 
again.  You  would  probably  have  to  emigrate. 

One  day,  however,  Homily  persuaded  Pod  to  let  Arrietty 
go  with  him  when  he  went  “borrowing.”  Pod  left  Arrietty 
to  explore  a  grassy  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  garden  just 
beyond  the  open  front  door  of  the  house,  where  he  was 
“borrowing”  fibres  from  the  doormat.  Suddenly,  Arrietty  saw 
something.  “Startled,  she  caught  her  breath.  Something  had 
moved  above  her  on  the  bank.  Something  had  glittered. 
Arrietty  stared.” 

LISTENING  AND  DISCUSSING 

Read  the  excerpt  to  the  children.  Let  them  dramatize  the 
story.  One  child  can  act  as  narrator  while  two  others  take  the 
parts  of  Arrietty  and  the  boy.  Children  could  work  in  small 
groups  to  discuss  the  passage.  This  will  call  for  some 
rereading.  Have  pupil  leaders  chair  the  discussions.  They 
may  use  discussion  questions  such  as  these: 

•  How  do  you  think  the  boy  in  the  story  felt  about  meeting 
Arrietty? 

•  Would  you  like  to  meet  a  tiny  person  like  Arrietty? 

1  •  Was  Arrietty  afraid  of  the  boy?  How  do  you  know? 

1  •  Would  a  tiny  person  be  afraid  of  you? 

•  Was  the  boy  afraid  of  Arrietty? 
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•  Would  you  be  afraid  of  Arrietty? 

•  Would  Arrietty  have  been  more  afraid  of  a  grown-up  than 
she  was  of  the  boy?  Why? 

After  the  discussions  let  each  leader  report  what  his  group 
had  said  about  one  or  two  of  these  questions.  Leaders  should 
realize  that  they  are  to  report  several  points  of  view,  not  just 
one,  when  they  summarize  what  was  said.  They  should 
understand  that  in  this  case  there  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  However,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  give 
reasons  for  their  points  of  view. 

FURTHER  LISTENING 

Read  additional  passages  of  The  Borrowers  to  the  children  or 
play  them  taped  excerpts  prepared  in  advance. 

CONVERSATIONS 

Let  some  children  work  in  pairs  to  prepare  further 
conversations  that  might  have  taken  place  between  Arrietty 
and  the  boy  at  their  first  meeting. 

WORD  BANKS 

Some  children  may  reread  the  story  and  report  back  to  the 
class  about  words  and  expressions  they  feel  are  particularly 
effective.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  why  they 
selected  certain  words.  They  will  probably  comment  on 
words  like  slither,  scrabbled,  spun,  which  convey  an  idea  of 
action;  tinkled,  needle  sharp,  icy  cold,  hoarse  like  a  surge  of  wind, 
which  make  the  reader  feel,  hear  and  imagine  clearly. 

EXTENDING  READING 

In  Multi  2,  children  are  encouraged  to  read  The  Borrowers  and 
sequels  to  it.  Follow-up  activities  are  suggested  that  will 
arouse  interest  in  books  in  the  classroom. 
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FINN  FAMILY  MOOMINTROLL,  TOVE  JANSSON 
The  excerpt  in  Multiworlds  is  the  opening  chapter  of  the  first 
of  Tove  Jansson’s  stories  about  Moomins. 

Before  reading  or  hearing  the  excerpt  about  the 
Moomintrolls  let  the  children  imagine  what  they  can  about 
these  creatures  from  their  names  alone.  Let  them  tell  what 
they  think  Moominmamma,  Moominpappa,  Sniff  and 
Snufkin  are  like.  The  sound  of  the  names  may  prompt 
children  to  imagine  that  the  creatures  have  certain  qualities. 
Let  children  make  up  names  of  other  Moomins.  Suggest  that 
they  draw  pictures  of  these  characters  before  they  find  out 
how  the  author  drew  them.  Some  children  might  draw  them 
on  acetate  sheets  and  present  them  with  the  overhead 
projector.  The  drawings  of  Moomins  in  Multi  2  can  be 
traced  on  acetate  and  shown  to  the  children  using  the 
overhead  projector  or  they  may  simply  be  shown  as 
illustrations  from  the  books. 


LISTENING  TO  THE  STORY 

The  excerpt  should  be  read  to  the  children  so  that  a  mood 
can  be  created.  The  words  carry  a  growing  softness  and 
quietness  that  should  be  conveyed  in  a  hushed  atmosphere. 


MOOMIN  MUSIC 

A  team  of  composers  may  want  to  make  up  Moomin  music 
using  small  instruments  or  their  voices.  Let  them  make  music 
to  suggest  the  mood  of  the  excerpt.  They  may  also  want  to 
make  “wake  up”  music  to  suggest  spring  arriving. 

Suggest  to  some  that  they  write  a  poem  which  could  serve 
as  a  lullaby  that  Moomin  mothers  use  to  put  children  to 
sleep.  Others  might  write  a  song  that  children  sing  to 
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themselves  to  put  themselves  to  sleep  and  to  invite  pleasant 
dreams.  If  the  children  are  highly  interested  in  making  music 
they  might  be  on  their  way  to  writing  a  Moomin  Operetta. 

IDEAS  THROUGH  MOVEMENT 

The  excerpt  lends  itself  to  interpretation  through  movement. 
The  passage  can  be  read  aloud  with  time  for  children  to  act 
out  the  ritual  of  the  supper,  the  final  preparations  for  bed, 
and  the  eventual  sinking  into  sleep.  A  group  of  children 
might  tape  (or  present  live)  a  well-rehearsed  reading  of  the 
material  while  others  move  in  response  to  the  words. 

PUPPETS 

The  Moomins  can  become  delightful  hand  puppets.  Children 
will  think  of  many  plots  for  Moomin  puppet  characters. 

MAKING  CARDS  ABOUT  BOOKS 
After  reading  the  introductions  to  books  in  Multi  2,  some 
children  might  make  cards  about  other  books  they  have 
enjoyed.  These  cards  should  become  part  of  a  pupil-made 
stimulus  box.  The  card  might  contain  a  resume  or  a 
comment  on  one  side  and  suggest  things  to  do  on  the  other. 

LANGUAGE  DETECTIVES 

Have  a  team  of  detectives  reexamine  the  five  excerpts  to  see 
if  they  can  discover  if  they  were  written  a  long  time  ago  or 
recently.  Encourage  them  to  classify  their  evidence.  They 
might  find  examples  of  words  that  are  no  longer  used,  names 
of  things  which  are  not  found  readily  today,  a  manner  of 
speaking  that  might  sound  formal  or  old-fashioned. 

MIME 

Let  children  mime  any  character  from  any  of  the  excerpts. 
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Have  the  viewers  guess  who  is  being  represented  and  give 
reasons  for  their  guesses. 

DRAMATIZATION  AND  STORY  WRITING 
Encourage  the  children  to  make  imagined  worlds  that 
contain  the  giant,  Arrietty  and  themselves.  They  can 
develop  their  imagined  world  in  drama  or  story  writing. 

Before  they  start  work  on  a  plot,  discuss  the  possible 
situations  that  might  arise  when  the  in-between-size  person 
tries  to  communicate  with  the  giant  and  Arrietty.  What 
would  happen  if  he  tried  to  bring  these  two  extremes 
together? 

Some  children  might  enjoy  bringing  other  sets  of 
characters  together  now  that  they  know  them.  Alice  and 
Gulliver  might  visit  the  land  of  the  Moomins. 

EDITORIAL  TEAM 

Arrange  for  a  team  of  editors  to  read  and  respond  to  stories 
recently  written.  They  might  assist  pupils  in  correcting 
mechanical  errors  or  might  suggest  ways  of  improving  the 
ideas.  The  composition  of  editorial  teams  should  be  changed 
frequently  to  allow  all  children  to  participate.  The  child  who 
is  very  weak  in  language  may  have  ideas  to  contribute  about 
the  impact  of  a  story.  He  may  learn  from  working  with  others 
who  are  more  competent  in  writing. 

LOOKING  BACK  AT  WORLDS 

The  children  may  like  to  take  a  look  back  at  the  worlds  they 
have  already  explored.  They  may  want  to  reread  stories  they 
have  written,  listen  again  to  old  tapes  they  have  made,  etc. 
Each  child  might  want  to  select,  from  the  kinds  of 
worlds  mentioned  in  the  first  twenty-one  pages,  a  world  he 
would  like  to  use  as  a  setting  for  a  booklet.  This  booklet 
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might  be  factual— for  example,  a  report  about  something  that 
happened  in  the  past— or  fantasy— for  example,  a  story  of 
something  that  happened  in  Wonderland. 

TAPE  RECORDINGS 

A  committee  might  read  over  material  prepared  as  the  review 
of  worlds  takes  place.  This  committee  might  choose  some 
selections  about  worlds  to  be  recorded  on  a  tape.  The  tape 
can  employ  music  and  sound  effects. 

LANGUAGE  CHECKS 

Each  child  could  at  this  stage  look  at  the  check  stubs  in  his 
Language  Checkbook.  He  might  summarize  the  kinds  of 
activities  he  has  engaged  in.  The  list  at  the  back  of 
Multiworlds  may  help  him.  He  might  wish  to  indicate  in  some 
way  his  most  successful  activity. 

COULD  AN  ATTIC  BE  A  WORLD? 

This  question,  on  page  23,  introduces  the  second  section  of 
the  book  in  the  same  way  that  “What  is  a  world?”  establishes 
the  theme  for  the  first  section. 

Pages  24  and  25  reveal  that  this  attic  is  the  furbel  world, 
and  pages  26  to  49  take  the  children  into  the  world  of  these 
imaginary  creatures.  They  are  encouraged  to  get  to 
know  the  furbels  in  detail  and  to  trace  their  adventures,  while 
follow-up  exercises  suggest  many  possibilities  for  study  and 
creative  activities  arising  from  the  material  in  the  story. 
Finally,  the  children  are  asked  to  create  imagined  creatures  of 
their  own,  and  to  invent  worlds  in  which  these  creatures 
might  live. 

The  question  “Could  an  attic  be  a  world?”  should  be  at 
the  back  of  the  children’s  minds  as  they  work  with  this 
section.  It  will  create  an  awareness  of  the  imaginative 
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possibilities  inherent  in  the  most  ordinary  places  that  they 
are  familiar  with  in  their  daily  life. 

SHARING  IDEAS 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  work  individually  for  a  few 
minutes  studying  the  picture  on  pages  22  and  23  and  writing 
down  just  a  few  words  to  answer  the  questions.  These  need 
not  be  complete  sentences  but  just  reminders  for  discussion. 
For  example: 

L  Yes 

2.  Bats 

3.  quiet 
dark 

no  people 

wa  rm 

4.  undisfu  r  bed 

come  and  Qo  as  they  please 
Sleep ci  lot 

Have  pupils  meet  in  small  groups  of  four  to  six  to  share 
their  ideas.  A  pupil  chairman  should  see  that  each  person  has 
a  chance  to  tell  his  ideas  briefly.  The  chairman  might  use  cue 
questions  such  as  these: 

•  What  ideas  did  the  page  give  you? 

•  Did  some  of  us  have  similar  ideas? 

•  Which  do  you  think  was  the  most  unusual  idea? 

Summarize  the  ideas  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  a  chart.  The 
children  should  discover  that  the  attic  shown  could  be  a 
world  inhabited  by  a  living  person  (maybe  an  old  hermit  or 
a  prisoner)  or  by  imagined  persons  like  witches.  They  may 
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also  suggest  that  it  could  be  inhabited  by  real  creatures  like 
bats,  or  imagined  creatures  like  the  Moomins.  Some  will  have 
looked  ahead  and  may  mention  the  furbels.  The  answer  can 
be  listed  with  the  others  but  need  not  be  explored  at  this 
point. 

ATTIC  POEMS 

The  picture  may  prompt  some  children  to  write  poems  about 
the  attic.  With  practice,  children  will  begin  to  find  new  ways 
to  make  a  poem.  They  will  become  more  aware  of  order  and 
sequence,  of  links  between  thoughts.  They  will  experiment  to 
get  special  effects.  For  instance,  a  key  word  can  sometimes  be 
given  more  emphasis  by  standing  alone  on  one  line,  or  by 
being  repeated.  Children  are  likely  to  make  up  pleasing 
occasional  rhymes.  (No  attempt  should  be  made  to  force 
them  into  a  patterned  rhyme  scheme.)  Given  a  hint  or  two, 
children  will  enjoy  making  simple  shape  poems.  “Spider” 
might  be  used  as  an  example. 

IN  AN  ATTIC  WORLD 

Let  children  write  about  episodes  that  take  place  in  the 
attic.  They  may  involve  some  of  the  people  or  creatures  that 
might  live  there.  Some  children  may  wish  to  use  the  setting 
for  a  personal  adventure. 

A  CLASSROOM  ATTIC 

An  “attic”  in  the  corner  of  a  classroom  can  become  a  kind  of 
museum.  Children  may  bring  things  from  home  which  they 
think  are  interesting.  The  classroom  attic  can  become  the 
setting  for  drama.  The  children  could  produce  a  play  in  the 
attic  using  the  objects  as  props.  A  mystery  might  evolve  very 
easily  because  of  the  possibility  of  valuable  things  being 
hidden  or  found  in  the  attic. 
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PEEP  BOX  MODELS 

Models  of  attics  can  be  made  in  boxes  as  described  in  Multi  4. 
After  a  child  has  made  his  model  of  an  attic  he  might  be  able 
to  use  that  setting  for  a  story. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 

The  classroom  corner  as  an  attic  or  model  should  be 
photographed  for  later  reference.  Black  and  white  pictures 
can  be  used  as  illustrations  for  books,  possibly  in  a  Book  of 
Worlds  started  earlier  in  the  year.  Coloured  slides  can  be 
used  when  children  report  what  they  did,  either  to  parents  or 
to  another  group  of  pupils. 


All  the  activities  suggested  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  all  children  in  the 
class.  A  variety  of  activities  should  be 
going  on  simultaneously.  Some 
suggestions  may  be  used  by  only 
one  or  two  children. 

To  make  it  easier  for  children  to  work 
on  their  own,  directions  may  be 
printed  on  cards  and  given  to  them 
to  use  as  they  work.  These  cards  can 
rotate  among  the  members  of  a 
group. 


MAKING  A  COLLAGE 

Encourage  children  to  look  in  magazines  for  pictures  of 
things  that  might  be  stored  in  an  attic.  Have  them  cut  out 
these  pictures  and  paste  them  on  an  attic  collage.  The  collage 
can  become  a  stimulus  for  story-telling  as  children  describe 
the  object  they  contributed. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  vocabulary  development 
in  this  kind  of  spontaneous  story-telling,  as  the  children 
imagine  different  exciting  possibilities  about  a  wide  range  of 
objects. 

HISTORY  OF  THINGS 

Some  children  might  be  interested  in  searching  out  facts 
about  old  things  that  might  be  found  in  an  attic.  Some  old 
people  in  the  community  might  have  interesting  things  from 
the  past.  Children  might  interview  some  of  these  people  and 
talk  about  things  that  they  remember. 


For  collages,  see  Multi  4. 


Doll's  House 

I  put  the  picture  of  the  doll’s  house  in 
the  attic. 

I  think  it  was  once  owned  by  a  little 
girl  who  loved  it  very  much. 

As  she  grew  older  she  put  it  in  the 
attic  because  she  didn’t  want  to 
throw  it  away. 

Umbrella 

How  did  this  umbrella  get  into  the 
attic? 

Maybe  the  old  lady  who  owned  the 
house  put  it  there  by  mistake.  Maybe 
a  witch  left  it  when  she  secretly  spent 
a  night  there. 
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Reprintings  of  old  Eaton’s  catalogues 
can  be  purchased.  The  Musson  Book 
Company,  Toronto,  has  published 
the  1 901 ,  the  Fall-Winter  1 927,  and 
the  Spring-Summer  1927  editions. 
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SEARCHING  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 

Old  newspapers  are  a  valuable  source  of  information.  Almost 
all  local  newspaper  offices  will  provide  some  photostats  of 
papers.  Children  can  find  objects  in  these  that  have 
disappeared  from  use  today.  They  can  prepare  reports  on 
these  for  the  class.  They  may  become  intrigued  with  old 
advertisements  and  want  to  compare  them  to  modern  ones. 

IT’S  THE  FURBEL  WORLD 

Let  children  read  the  insert  on  page  25  and  study  the  picture. 
They  may  want  to  discuss  why  the  attic  might  be  a  good 
place  for  furbels  in  the  dozytime.  Some  may  want  to  refer 
back  to  their  explanations  of  why  other  creatures  could  live 
in  an  attic. 

Let  the  children  tell  what  they  know  about  the  furbels 
from  this  double  page  spread.  They  should  be  able  to  make 
some  inferences  from  the  illustration,  the  text,  and  the  fact 
that  the  furbels  chose  the  attic.  A  few  children  might  develop 
a  chart  about  furbels.  They  might  list  facts  and  questions. 

WHEN  FURBELS  AWAKE  . . . 

The  picture-story  of  the  furbels,  pages  26  to  49,  may  be  read 
in  its  entirety  by  the  children  and  then  reread  for  more  detail. 
It  breaks  naturally  into  several  sections  for  rereading  and 
discussion.  Numbered  symbols  are  placed  at  certain  points  in 
the  story.  Children  are  referred  back  to  these  symbols  for 
later  activities. 

DISCUSSING  FURBELS 

When  children  have  finished  the  story  let  them  write  down 
any  questions  they  have  about  furbels.  Have  them  meet  in 
small  discussion  groups.  The  leader  might  have  some  cue 
questions  in  hand. 
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•  What  can  you  remember  about  the  barbels’  appearance? 

•  Are  furbels  like  any  other  creatures  you  know?  In  what  ways? 

•  What  more  do  you  want  to  know  about  the  furbels? 

After  the  children  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  small 
groups,  certain  topics  might  be  discussed  in  more  detail. 


IMMENCHLAND 

Who  lives  in  Immenchland?  What  word  does  this  make  you 
think  of?  (immense)  Do  the  immenches  know  about  the 
furbels?  Why  do  you  think  the  furbels  try  to  keep  their 
existence  a  secret?  Why  are  they  successful? 


DOZYTIME  AND  OUT-TIME 

What  is  the  dozytime?  What  is  the  out-time?  Do  the  furbels 
change  in  appearance  as  some  animals  do?  How  do  they 
change?  Why  do  you  think  the  change  takes  place? 


Any  Questions? 

In  all  discussion  activities  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions.  Pages  of  Multiworlds  and 
the  Multibooks  should  evoke 
questions.  Direct  attention  may  be 
placed  on  questioning  by  writing 
down  children's  questions,  having 
them  examine  their  own  questions, 
letting  a  child  do  a  question  count  to 
reveal  how  many  questions  were 
asked  during  a  discussion,  having  a 
question  box  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher’s  response  to  questioning 
will  either  encourage  or  discourage 
the  practice.  At  times  a  child  should 
be  made  aware  that  the  question  he 
has  asked  has  helped  him  and  the 
group  go  beyond  what  was 
expected. 


MIGRATION  AND  HIBERNATION 
Where  do  furbels  migrate  to  and  from?  When  do  they 
migrate?  Why  do  they  migrate?  How  are  furbels  different 
from  birds?  In  what  ways  are  they  like  birds?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  migration  of  birds  and  the  migration 
of  furbels? 

When  do  furbels  hibernate?  Are  they  similar  to  other 
hibernating  animals?  (Squirrels  and  other  rodents  wake 
periodically  to  eat.)  Could  furbels  survive  if  they  weren’t 
hibernators?  How? 

If  they  spent  all  of  their  lives  inside,  would  it  be  necessary 
for  them  to  hibernate?  to  migrate?  What  reasons  can  you 
offer  to  explain  why  furbels  need  to  hibernate  and  migrate  in 
order  to  survive? 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FURBELS? 

As  the  children  discuss  the  furbels  and  consider  their  life  in 
detail,  they  may  refer  to  the  spread  on  pages  50  and  51. 

These  pages  should  arouse  curiosity  and  prompt  children  to 
want  to  organize  the  information  presented. 

There  will  be  concern  over  the  misinformation  included. 
See  which  children  identify  and  reject  misinformation  and 
which  ones  include  it  just  because  it  appears  in  print  before 
them.  If  no  child  is  aware  of  the  misinformation  draw 
attention  to  the  big  question  mark  on  the  spread.  This  may 
lead  children  to  challenge  some  of  the  statements.  They  may 
categorize  certain  items  as  false,  incorrect,  untrue,  etc. 

ORGANIZING  INFORMATION 

As  children  talk  about  the  spread,  note  the  words  they  use  to 
describe  it— mixed  up,  confusing,  hard  to  figure  out.  Suggest 
that  they  might  work  in  small  groups  to  organize  the  facts  in 
different  ways  that  would  make  better  sense. 

Let  groups  present  their  organized  facts.  They  will 
probably  have  classified  their  facts  under  headings  such  as 
flight,  food,  life  in  the  dozytime,  life  in  the  out-time, 
appearance,  enemies.  Let  children  compare  the  presentations 
of  different  groups  and  decide  which  are  well  organized. 

Make  a  class  chart  by  adopting  one  organizational  pattern 
or  making  a  composite  of  several.  Let  children  add  facts  in 
the  categories  developed. 

IMAGINING  MORE  DETAILS  ABOUT  THE  FURBELS 

m 

What  other  details  can  the  children  add  to  those  already 
given  or  suggested  about  the  furbels?  For  example,  what 
might  be  the  favourite  food  of  the  furbels  while  they  are 
living  in  the  house?  What  might  they  eat  during  the 
out-time?  What  could  they  use  as  decorations  and  ornaments 
during  the  easeday  celebration? 
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FURBEL  FLIGHT 

Let  the  children  express  their  ideas  of  furbel  flight  by  means 
of  free  movement.  Have  them  start  from  a  still  position  and 
respond  according  to  their  imagination  to  directions  such  as 
the  following: 

You  are  a  furbel. 

Move  your  arms  as  the  furbels  do. 

You  are  floating  along  in  an  air  current. 

You  become  tangled  in  a  cobweb. 

You  are  free  and  you  drift  along. 

You  settle  back  to  the  ground. 

Other  directions  might  be  given  to  suggest  different  kinds  of 
furbel  flight,  such  as  learning  to  fly,  spiralling,  on  the 
migration,  etc. 


PLAYING  WITH  WORDS 

Have  children  use  words  to  describe  their  movements.  Some 
might  be  observers  who  watch  and  suggest  appropriate 
words,  or  all  might  tell  what  words  they  thought  of  as  they 
moved.  Some  children  will  give  single  descriptive  verbs, 
others  will  give  phrases  and  sentences. 

The  various  words  and  phrases  might  be  presented  visually 
and  put  together  into  a  furbel  flight  mobile.  The  children 
might  discuss  how  to  make  the  visual  presentation  express  the 
idea  of  the  word,  and  how  to  plan  the  mobile  so  it  will 
express  the  ideas  of  all  the  words  when  they  are  put  together. 


Exploring  Worlds  Through  Literature 
Children  may  enjoy  listening  to  the 
following  poem  from  Multipoems. 


LAUGHTER 

We  are  light 
as  dandelion 
parachutes  we 
land  anywhere 
take  the  shape 
of  wherever  we 
fall 

we  are  often 
the  size  of 
grasshoppers  in 
a  jungle  of  grass 
or  we’re  squirmy 
chains  of  willow 
catkins 

then  we  become 
curly  seashells 
knobby  little 
swimmers  in  a 
sea  of  air 
lying 

on  our  backs 
our  eyes  fly  up 
higher  than  kites 
airplanes  clouds 
winds  higher 
than  stars  and 
we  stare  down 
at  the  little 
distant  world 
and  we  laugh 
laugh  laugh 

Miriam  Waddington 


SIGHTING  THE  TARGET 

Discussions  of  furbel  flight  have  potential  for  raising 
interesting  questions  about  concentration,  focussing, 
attention,  distraction,  etc. 


After  the  reading,  invite  the  children 
to  share  their  feelings  and 
comments. 
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Mind’s  Eye  Experiment 
In  Multi  4  The  Mind’s  Eye  Experiment' 
calls  for  a  study  of  the  retention  of  a 
visual  image  after  concentrating  on 
it.  Many  children  will  want  to  share  in 
the  experiments  when  they  see 
others  performing  them. 

Can  children  brainstorm  further 
experiments  to  test  concentration? 


Let  children  use  rolled-up  paper  tubes  to  sight  an  object  in 
the  classroom.  Ask  them  to  focus  their  attention  on  it  for  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds,  then  close  their  eyes  and  visualize  it.  While 
they  are  focussing,  create  a  distraction  by  closing  a  door, 
moving  about,  or  dropping  a  book.  Let  children  talk  about 
what  they  did  when  the  distraction  occurred. 

Let  children  experiment  in  pairs.  One  child  “sights”  and 
concentrates  while  his  partner  talks  to  him.  Let  the  children 
talk  about  distraction  and  how  it  affected  them. 

Would  it  be  easy  for  a  young  furbel  to  learn  to  sight  a 
target  and  concentrate  on  it?  Why?  Imagine  the  furbel 
classroom  where  furbels  are  learning  to  sight.  What  rules 
might  there  be  so  that  young  furbels  could  concentrate? 


NID 

Ask  the  children  to  examine  again  the  furbel  school,  pages  32 
and  33,  where  the  leader  of  the  furbels  is  first  mentioned.  Nid 
is  the  square,  chunky  furbel  standing  on  the  stool  near  the 
bottom  of  page  32.  His  shape  suggests  strength  and  authority, 
he  is  gesturing  with  one  arm  as  though  giving  orders,  and  he 
is  the  only  identifiable  individual  on  the  spread  who  is  not  in 
flight. 

How  many  children  were  able  to  recognize  him?  What 
clues  did  they  notice?  Let  them  work  in  small  groups  to 
discuss  questions  such  as  these: 


•  What  is  the  name  of  the  furbel  leader? 

•  Why  would  the  furbels  need  a  leader? 

•  What  might  be  some  of  his  duties? 

•  What  sort  of  leader  would  Cracket  make? 

•  When  are  leaders  necessary  in  the  furbel  community? 
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REMEMBER  THE  MONSTER? 

Activity  Symbol  One,  at  the  top  of  page  52,  refers  back  to  the 
identical  symbol  on  page  31,  where  Cracket  escapes  from  the 
monster  in  Immenchland.  It  is  the  first  of  five  Activity 
Symbols  keyed  to  important  events  in  the  story  of  the  furbels. 
Each  symbol  introduces  questions  and  follow-up  activities 
related  to  the  event,  and  at  the  same  time  refers  the  children 
back  to  the  page  where  the  event  took  place  so  that  they  can 
reread  the  story  and  refresh  their  memories. 

INSIDE  THE  MONSTER 

Children  should  be  free  to  respond  independently  to  the 
ideas  on  pages  52  and  53.  The  various  captions  will  likely 
prompt  them  to  speak  and  write,  and  their  imaginings  might 
be  heightened  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Let  children  discuss  how  the  inside  of  the  vacuum  cleaner 
would  look  from  a  furbel’s  point  of  view.  Have  some  children 
make  collages  showing  the  inside  of  the  vacuum  cleaner. 
Objects  such  as  feathers,  string,  pins,  wool,  etc.,  might  be 
used  against  a  black  background.  A  furbel  might  be  added  to 
the  collage.  A  peep  box  might  be  constructed  (see  Multi  4)  to 
provide  a  view  of  the  inside  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  as  Cracket 
saw  it. 

TELL  CRACKET’S  STORY 

The  episode  of  Cracket  being  dragged  into  the  vacuum 
cleaner  might  be  presented  in  mime,  or  improvised  drama.  A 
group  of  children  might  make  a  sound  effect  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner  on  tape.  This  could  be  played  while  the  children 
acting  as  furbels  are  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  the  machine. 
They  will  realize  that  they  are  moving  against  a  force  that 
might  whirl  them  about  and  draw  them  backwards. 

The  story  of  Cracket  might  be  told  or  written  from  the 


Through  the  delight  of  taking  a  role, 
of  finding  new  meanings  of  the 
body’s  movements  and  gestures, 
young  children  will  come  to  adapt 
language  as  they  know  it  to  new 
roles  and  levels.  And  often  the 
language  will  be  the  last  area  in 
which  confidence  develops. 

John  Dixon. 
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In  Multipoems  there  are  poems 
similar  to  “The  Steam  Shovel,”  such 
as  “Hump, The  Escalator”  and 
“The  Freight  Train.”  Children  will 
enjoy  hearing  them  read  aloud,  then 
reading  them  for  themselves. 

(52 


point  of  view  of  the  witnesses.  Let  children  imagine  the 
stories  the  other  furbels  told  about  the  monster. 

MORE  MONSTERS 

There  are  many  monsters  in  the  furbel  world.  Have  the 
children  name  some  that  the  furbels  might  encounter  in  the 
house.  They  might  want  to  invent  stories  about  the  furbels’ 
encounters  with  an  electric  dryer,  a  toaster,  an  electric  fan,  a 
television  set,  etc. 

“The  Furbels  and  the  Monsters”  might  become  a  booklet 
or  a  display  in  which  cutout  pictures  of  appliances  are  used. 
Furbels  can  be  drawn  in  or  glued  on  to  these  pictures. 

THE  STEAM  SHOVEL 

Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  poem.  What  kind  of 
monsters  might  the  furbels  meet  during  the  out-time?  How 
would  they  be  different  from  the  monsters  in  the  dozytime? 
The  children  may  mention  things  in  their  own  world  that 
look  like  monsters.  A  compilation  of  poems  about  the 
monsters  in  Immenchland  might  be  made. 

WHAT  IS  HAPPENING? 

Activity  Symbol  Two,  page  55,  refers  to  the  onset  of  the 
migration  headache  as  shown  on  page  36.  The  illustrations 
should  suggest  a  parallel  between  the  spread  of  the  migration 
headache  through  the  furbel  community,  and  the  chain 
reaction  effect  when  someone  yawns. 

See  if  the  children  can  spot  the  relationship.  Ask  half  the 
children  to  gaze  steadily  at  page  54.  Ask  the  remainder  of  the 
class  to  pick  a  partner  to  watch.  Observe  the  reactions  of  the 
children  looking  at  the  picture.  Does  anyone  yawn?  Does  the 
yawn  spread  beyond  those  who  are  looking  at  the  picture? 
Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  phenomenon  of 
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a  yawn  spreading  through  a  group  of  people.  What  other 
kinds  of  behaviour  can  be  spread  in  this  way?  Panic? 
Laughter?  Can  other  things  spread  this  way?  Fire?  Disease? 
Do  they  spread  the  same  way,  or  differently? 

YAWNING  EXPERIMENTS 

The  teacher  could  attempt  to  spread  a  yawn  around  the  class 
by  deliberately  stifling  yawns,  and  then  succumbing  to  a 
bout.  When  a  number  of  children  are  yawning,  the  teacher 
could  draw  the  class’s  attention  to  the  happening. 

Children  can  experiment  to  find  out  what  causes  the  yawn 
to  spread.  (Seeing  others  yawn?  Hearing  the  sighs?)  A  child 
might  make  a  partner  yawn.  The  partner  should  cover  first 
his  eyes,  then  his  ears,  then  both. 

Let  children  devise  other  ways  to  test  the  effect  of  sight  and 
sound  on  yawns.  Can  yawns  spread  among  strangers? 
Experiment  in  supermarkets,  buses.  Has  age  anything  to  do 
with  it?  Can  a  child  make  an  adult  yawn?  Is  “yawn”  used  to 
describe  anything  other  than  mouths?  List  “yawning”  things. 

MIME 

Children  working  in  small  groups  can  mime  how  yawns 
spread.  Then  they  can  show  how  panic  may  begin  with  one 
person  and  spread  through  a  whole  group  of  people.  Some 
can  demonstrate  catching  the  giggles.  After  the  mimes,  ask 
the  viewers  to  think  about  what  they  did  as  they  watched. 
Some  may  have  picked  up  the  urge  to  yawn,  the  feeling  of 
fear,  and  the  desire  to  laugh. 

STORY  IDEAS 

Children  may  be  intrigued  with  writing  stories  about 
yawning.  These  can  be  prompted  by  letting  them  suggest 
titles  for  stories.  A  list  of  these  on  the  chalkboard  will  in  a  few 


Mime  provides  an  eloquent  means  of 
expressing  feelings.  Sometimes  it 
may  culminate  in  the  writing  of 
poetry  or  stories. 
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days  generate  a  quantity  of  writing.  For  example: 

•  The  Mystery  of  the  Yawning  Cave 

•  How  the  First  Yawn  Began 

•  The  Yawning  Visitor  from  Outer  Space 

THE  FURBEL  HEADACHE 

Let  pairs  of  pupils  work  on  questions  about  the  furbel 
headache.  They  may  then  form  a  panel  discussion  in  which 
these  questions  are  discussed.  These  and  many  other 
questions  may  be  presented  on  cards  or  on  a  chart: 

Think  this  over.  Tell  the  class  your  idea. 

Do  you  think  furbel  headaches  are  necessary? 

Imagine  a  cure  for  furbel  headaches.  Tell  the  class  about  a 
cure.  Remember  furbels  have  no  pills  or  potions. 

Because  of  their  headache  problem  furbels  must  migrate 
twice  a  year.  This  means  they  cannot  collect  many 
possessions,  for  they  can  carry  away  only  a  few  lightweight 
things.  What  sort  of  things  might  they  find  in  an  attic  and 
want  to  take  with  them  when  they  migrate? 

If  furbels  were  cured  of  their  headache  and  could  remain  in 
one  place  all  their  lives,  what  changes  would  you  expect  in 
their  way  of  life?  What  would  be  some  of  the  first  changes 
they  might  make?  For  instance,  what  would  be  some  of  the 
first  possessions  they  might  acquire,  or  the  first  inventions 
they  might  think  of? 


ESCAPE  FROM  THE  ATTIC 

The  questions  related  to  Activity  Symbol  Three  on  page  55 
should  provoke  discussion,  mime,  drawing,  story-telling  and 
writing.  Some  children  may  need  to  have  their  responses 
directed  by  discussion.  For  these  children,  questions  such  as 
the  following  might  be  explored: 

Furbels  are  small  and  frail.  How  do  you  think  they  opened 
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the  attic  window?  Or  did  they? 

Make  diagrams  to  show  the  furbels’  window  opening 
technique. 

How  else  could  the  furbels  have  escaped  from  the  attic?  By 
a  chimney?  Through  the  house? 


ESCAPE  FROM  THE  CLASSROOM 


Ask  children  to  imagine  that  the  furbels  were  living  in  the 
classroom.  What  might  be  the  obstacles  to  their  escape?  How 
might  they  plan  and  carry  out  an  escape?  Let  children  draw 
escape  routes  to  present  to  others.  After  some  children  present 
their  theories  about  how  the  furbels  might  get  out  of  the 
classroom  they  should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  that 
other  children  ask. 


The  Borrowers  Aloft  includes  an 
account  of  the  family’s  escape  from 
an  attic  in  a  makeshift  gas  balloon.  In 
The  Rescuers,  by  Marjory  Sharp, 

Miss  Bianca  and  two  other  mice  help 
a  prisoner  escape  from  a  castle 
dungeon.  This  is  a  book  for  able 
readers. 


FURBEL  CAMPING  SPOTS 

Arrange  groups  to  discuss  which  of  the  places  shown  on  page 
56  would  make  a  good  camping  spot  for  the  furbels.  Have  the 
children  assemble  the  reasons  for  their  choices  and  report 
them,  keeping  in  mind  the  old  hollow  log,  the  example  given 
in  the  story. 

The  various  reasons  given  for  accepting  or  rejecting  a 
campsite  might  be  discussed  by  the  class.  The  children  might 
like  to  use  their  conclusions  to  predict  what  other  kinds  of 
campsites  would  be  appealing  to  the  furbels. 

They  should  not  forget  to  consider  the  junk  heap  that 
became  the  furbels’  permanent  outhome.  What  does  this  tell 
about  the  furbels  and  the  kind  of  environment  they  prefer? 
What  other  locations  might  make  good  outhomes  for  the 
furbels? 


SETTING  UP  CAMPSITES 

Develop  with  the  children  several  ideas  about  presenting 
camping  sites  three-dimensionally.  They  may  make 
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peep  boxes,  open  models  in  cardboard  boxes,  or  a  stage  set 
in  which  pictures  are  pasted  around  the  inside  of  a  cardboard 
box  as  a  kind  of  backdrop.  Encourage  children  to  experiment 
with  ways  of  including  furbels. 

CRACKET  IS  MISSING? 

Cracket’s  adventures,  from  the  time  he  is  trapped  in  the 
spider’s  web,  until  he  rejoins  the  community  for  the  easeday 
celebration,  have  deliberately  not  been  elaborated  in 
Multiworlds.  It  has  been  left  for  the  children  to  invent  the 
details  of  Cracket’s  escape  from  the  spider’s  web,  his  return, 
and  all  the  adventures  that  might  have  occurred  in  between. 

Cracket’s  earlier  escapades  will  have  given  the  children  an 
idea  of  his  personality.  Some  children  will  find  clues  in  the 
picture-story  to  suggest  the  length  of  time  Cracket  was 
separated  from  the  community.  (When  he  was  left  behind, 
the  moult  had  only  just  begun-when  he  rejoined  the  group 
the  moult  was  complete,  and  the  mottled  green-and-grey  fur 
had  given  way  to  the  solid  green  of  the  out-time.)  There  is 
also  the  presence  of  Twitta  to  suggest  story  possibilities. 

These  clues  are  included  only  as  suggestions,  however.  In 
every  case  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  let  their 
imaginations  run  free  as  they  invent  the  adventures  of 
Cracket  during  this  period. 


TELL  CRACKET’S  STORY 

As  children  respond  to  page  57,  they  might  decide  on  ways  of 
retelling  the  episode.  Some  of  these  might  be: 
retelling  it  orally 

retelling  it  orally  with  accompanying  pictures 
writing  a  tolk  song  about  it  with  guitar  accompaniment 
interviewing  Cracket  on  his  return 
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•  interviewing  Cracket’s  friends 

•  writing  a  furbel  newspaper  account 

•  dramatizing  the  story  with  sound  effects 

•  making  a  large  cartoon  strip  account  of  the  adventure 


WHO  IS  TWITTA? 

As  they  write  about  Cracket’s  adventures,  some  children  will 
It  begin  to  wonder  about  Twitta. 

Who  is  she?  How  did  Cracket  meet  her?  What  was  she 
doing  all  alone  in  the  woods,  when  we  know  that  furbels  are 
social  creatures?  What  part  might  she  have  played  in 
Cracket  s  adventures?  Would  the  furbel  community  accept 
Twitta  when  she  arrived  with  Cracket?-and-would  Twitta 
accept  the  other  furbels? 


STORIES  ABOUT  THE  FURBELS 

Some  children  might  enjoy  retelling  the  story  of  the  furbels, 
or  episodes  from  the  story,  in  greater  detail,  or  in  different 
ways.  They  might: 

•  write  the  story 

•  make  cartoons  with  captions 

®  make  cartoons  with  speech  balloons 

•  write  a  play 

•  perform  a  mime 

•  write  a  TV  script 

There  are  virtually  unlimited  possibilities  for  branching  off 
from  the  main  story  by  using  some  detail  in  the  setting. 
Cracket’s  adventures  when  he  was  caught  in  the  spider’s  web 
could  suggest  many  other  possibilities.  For  example:  furbels 
discover  a  mousehole;  some  furbels  have  a  narrow  escape 
when  they  slide  into  a  shoe. 
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If  a  child  lacks  confidence  in  his 
creative  imagination,  discuss  with 
him  the  possibility  of  a  particular 
object.  For  example,  a  violin  could 
provide  sliding  on  smooth,  curved 
surfaces,  tight-rope  walking, 
balancing  practice,  stunt  flying 
under  and  over  the  bridge,  in  and 
out  of  the  sound  hole. 


GAMES  FURBELS  PLAY 

Let  the  children  respond  to  the  spread  on  pages  58  and  59  by 
explaining  to  each  other  how  furbels  might  play  with  the 
objects  shown.  They  might  be  asked  motivating  questions 
such  as:  If  you  were  a  furbel  what  would  be  your  favourite 
game? 

A  child  might  play,  in  imagination,  with  only  one  of  the 
objects.  Another  child  might  prefer  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  a  number  of  them.  The  choice  should  be  left  with  the 
child,  as  in  all  open,  creative  situations. 

RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

Some  children  may  invent  sets  of  rules  the  furbels  might  have 
for  certain  games.  These  could  be  listed  on  charts  or  cards 
with  diagrams. 

MAKE  A  FURBEL  PLAYGROUND 

The  children  can  assemble  objects  brought  from  home  that 
might  make  a  playground  for  the  furbels.  They  would  need 
to  consider  whether  or  not  furbels  could  slide,  swing,  climb, 
etc. 

MIME 

The  games  furbels  play  could  be  mimed.  After  the  mime 
children  could  describe  some  of  the  actions  they  went 
through  and  feelings  they  had,  e.g.,  crouched,  slithered,  spun, 
stretched,  struggled. 

TALES  FROM  THE  ATTIC 

The  ideas  in  the  spread  on  pages  60  and  61  should  act  as 
starting  points  for  many  stories,  plays,  narratives,  cartoon 

strips,  etc.,  based  on  the  furbel  story. 

Suggest  that  children  illustrate  these  stories  and  put  them 
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in  booklets.  If  they  are  going  to  be  read  widely  they  should 
be  edited,  preferably  by  the  writer  or  by  other  children,  with 
the  teacher  available  for  discussing  difficulties. 


STORIES  FROM  OTHER  DOZYHOMES 
Furbels  always  try  to  find  a  warm  comfortable  location  for 
their  dozytime.  Let  children  think  about  stories  they  might 
write  if  the  furbels  had  spent  their  dozytime,  not  in  the  attic, 
but  in  any  of  these  places: 

•  a  church 

•  a  straw-filled  barn  or  loft 

•  a  stable,  occupied  or  empty 

•  an  old-style  corner  store 

•  a  flour  mill 

•  a  warehouse  in  the  city 

•  a  ship’s  hold 

•  a  library 

•  an  artist’s  studio 

•  a  greenhouse 

•  the  basement  of  your  house 

•  somewhere  in  the  school  building 


Tape-recording:  Oral  Reading 
Encourage  children  to  tape  record 
interesting  parts  of  stories  they  have 
written.  Suggest  that  they  select  the 
part  they  intend  to  record,  read  it  to  a 
friend,  rehearse  it  several  times, 
record  it.  The  composite  tape  should 
include  the  name  of  the  story  and 
author,  the  name  of  the  pupil  reading 
the  excerpt,  and  the  reading.  The 
tape  should  be  available  for 
individual  and  small-group  listening. 
Children  might  also  tape  record 
favourite  excerpts  from  books  they 
read.  If  possible  the  books  used 
should  be  available  for  browsing. 


WRITING  A  REPORT 

Some  children  might  take  on  the  assignment  of  preparing 
“scientific”  reports  on  the  furbels  or  different  aspects  of  their 
lives.  These  may  be  put  together  in  a  scientific  magazine. 
Some  reports  might  discuss  the  furbel  community  in  the 
story,  while  others  might  be  about  completely  different 
groups  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  children  might  have 
fun  thinking  up  titles  of  articles.  For  example: 

•  Rare  Breed  of  Furbels  Found  in  Arctic 

•  Can  Furbels  Survive  on  Space  Flights? 

•  The  First  Furbel  to  Live  Underwater 
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•  Furbels— Friends  or  Enemies? 

•  How  Furbels  Communicate 

MAKE  A  FURBEL  MOBILE 

Models  of  furbels  can  be  made  of  light  material,  fluff, 
feathers,  frayed  pieces  of  cloth,  cotton  batting.  When  furbels 
are  arranged  on  wires  they  will  float  around  in  the  air. 


DOING  THE  FURBEL  FREEZE 

A  group  might  mime  the  furbel  freeze.  They  should  decide 
what  sound  clues  they  might  use  to  suggest  that  an  immench 
is  coming.  They  could  use  footsteps,  door  noises,  voices. 

They  should  show  how  the  furbels  freeze  into  a  ball  and 
pretend  to  be  bits  of  fluff. 

FURBEL  FINALE 

The  children  may  want  to  make  presentations  of  their 
products  in  booklets,  displays  and  programs.  They  might 
respond  to  suggestions  such  as  these: 

•  Start  a  collection  of  out-time  tales 

•  Make  a  book  of  dozytime  tales 

•  Tape  Cracket’s  tale  of  his  mouse  friend 

•  Illustrate  the  stories 

•  Make  up  a  dozytime  story  in  pictures— let  someone  else  write 
the  story 

•  Make  up  furbel  stories  for  kindergarten  children  and 
illustrate  them 

•  Dramatize  episodes  from  the  furbel  story 

•  Tell  autobiographies  taped  in  furbel  voices 

FACTS  ABOUT  OTHER  CREATURES 

The  study  of  the  furbels  may  lead  naturally  to  consideration 

of  facts  about  real  creatures.  This  information  could  be 
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organized  around  ideas  such  as  camouflage,  migration, 
hibernation,  habitat,  and  others  which  emerged  from  the 
work  on  furbels. 

Multi  4  contains  sections  on  four  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  furbels:  their  flight,  their  webbed  feet, 
their  hibernation  and  migration.  In  each  case  the  children 
are  presented  with  photographs  of  four  other  creatures  that 
have  the  same  characteristic,  and  are  asked  to  find  more 
information  about  the  different  birds,  animals  or  insects,  and 
their  patterns  of  behaviour. 

The  study  of  real  creatures  will  lead  the  children  into  a 
wide  range  of  research  activities:  finding  and  organizing 
information,  preparing  reports,  presenting  data  in  forms  such 
as  maps,  charts  and  graphs,  making  comparisons,  and 
drawing  conclusions.  A  number  of  suggestions  are  made  here 
for  stimulating  this  search  for  information  and  the 
preparation  of  reports  to  the  class.  The  children  should  not, 
of  course,  confine  themselves  to  the  pages  in  Multi  4  and  the 
suggestions  in  this  guidebook. 


MIGRATION 

Cromer,  Richard.  “The  Mystery  of 
Migration,”  in  The  Miracle  of  Flight. 
Kaufman,  John.  Wings,  Sun  and 
Stars:  The  Story  of  Bird  Migration. 
May,  Julian.  Why  Birds  Migrate. 
Peterson,  Roger  Tory.  “The  Mystery 
of  Bird  Migration,”  in  The  Birds. 
Shackelford,  Nina.  When  Birds 
Migrate. 

Wheeler,  Ruth  Lillah.  “The  Great 
Travel  Adventure,”  in  The  Story  of 
Birds  of  North  America. 

HIBERNATION 

Barker,  Will.  Winter-sleeping  Wildlife. 
Buck,  Margaret  Waring.  Where  They 
Go  in  Winter. 

Sarasy,  Phyllis.  Winter-sleepers. 
CAMOUFLAGE 

Ross,  Edward  S.  Camouflage  in 
Nature. 

Shuttlesworth,  Dorothy.  Animal 
Camouflage. 


SEARCH  AND  PRESENTATION 

Make  up  assignment  cards  or  directions  on  a  chart  to 

encourage  individuals  and  groups  to  study  topics  such  as  the 

following: 

•  Camouflage:  What  is  camouflage?  Find  out  how  some 
animals  are  camouflaged.  Prepare  notes  to  present  to  a 
group. 

•  Camouflage:  Make  a  drawing  of  an  insect,  animal  or  bird 
and  cut  it  out.  Draw  three  backgrounds.  Place  the  cutout 
animal  against  each  background  to  see  if  it  is  camouflaged  in 
that  setting.  Demonstrate  camouflage  to  a  group. 

•  Camouflage:  Look  up  information  on  the  chameleon.  How  is 
it  camouflaged?  In  what  ways  is  it  different  from  other 


Note  Making 

Some  children  may  need  help  in 
making  notes  from  information  they 
read.  These  notes  should  be  the 
basis  for  presentations,  oral  and 
written.  Help  children  understand  the 
merit  of  the  jot  note  over  a  sentence 
copied  verbatim  from  a  book.  An 
individual  child  might  be  asked  to 
read  a  paragraph  and  write  down  just 
a  few  words  as  reminders  of  what 
was  in  the  material.  Then  he  might 
use  his  notes  to  recreate  the  ideas  in 
his  own  words. 
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FLIGHT 

Blandford,  Edmund.  Flight. 

Brauner,  Theodore.  Silent  Visitor. 
Burchard,  Peter.  Pioneers  of  Flight. 
Cooke,  David  C.  Flights  That  Made 
History. 

Corbett,  Scott.  What  Makes  a  Plane 
Fly? 

Cromer,  Richard.  The  Miracle  of 
Flight. 

Dalgleish,  Alice.  Ride  on  the  Wind. 
Fisk,  Nicholas.  Lindbergh,  the  Lone 
Flier. 

Horizon  Magazine.  “Invention,”  in 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Hylander,  Clarence  J.  Feathers  and 
Flight. 

Lauber,  Patricia.  Bats:  Wings  in  the 
Night. 

McFarland,  Kenton  D.  Airplanes: 
How  They  Work. 

Parlin,  John.  Amelia  Earhart. 

Simon,  Hilda.  Feathers,  Plain  and 
Fancy. 

White,  Anne  Terry.  “Daedalus,”  in 
The  Golden  Treasury  of  Myths  and 
Legends. 


animals?  Present  your  information. 

•  Hibernation:  Find  out  three  animals  that  hibernate.  What 
happens  when  they  hibernate?  Tell  how  they  get  ready  to 
hibernate.  Where  do  they  hibernate?  How  long  do  they  stay 
in  hibernation?  Make  notes  for  a  presentation. 

•  Migration:  Find  the  names  of  three  animals  that  migrate. 
Why  do  they  migrate?  Do  they  have  particular  places  to 
which  they  go  every  year?  What  would  happen  if  they  did 
not  migrate?  Prepare  a  map  to  show  the  migration  of  the 
animals  you  choose. 

•  Flight:  Collect  pictures  of  different  birds.  What  words  would 
you  use  to  describe  how  each  one  flies?  Make  a  chart  of  words 
that  describe  different  flight  movements,  such  as  glide,  hover, 
swoop,  flap,  skim,  and  group  the  birds  according  to  how  they 
fly. 

•  Flight:  Find  out  how  birds’  wings  are  constructed.  Find  out 
about  insects’  wings.  How  are  the  two  types  of  wings  the 
same  and  how  are  they  different?  Draw  diagrams  of  them. 

•  Moulting:  Find  out  about  some  creatures  that  moult.  How 
do  they  moult?  Which  creatures  shed  their  fur  for  protection 
as  the  seasons  change?  Name  some  that  shed  their  skins  as 
they  grow.  Is  moulting  related  to  camouflage? 

MAKING  COMPARISONS 

Research  should  not  stop  with  the  collection  of  data,  but 
should  be  used  to  yield  new  information.  One  way  of  doing 
this  is  making  comparisons.  Individual  work  in  making 
comparisons  may  be  stimulated  by  making  up  cards  of 
directions  such  as  these: 

•  Compare  ways  that  different  creatures  fly. 

•  Find  out  how  two  different  animals  move. 

•  Compare  the  camouflage  of  an  insect  and  a  bird. 

•  Compare  the  migration  of  salmon  and  birds. 
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Compare  the  furbels  with  different  real  creatures. 

The  children  should  not  forget  that  comparisons  can  yield 
both  similarities  and  differences. 


DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 

The  final  aim  of  research  work  is  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  material  assembled.  The  study  of  migration,  for  example, 
might  reveal  that  there  are  several  different  patterns  of 
migration.  Most  birds  move  between  two  fixed  locations,  and 
stay  in  a  relatively  fixed  area  at  each  end  of  the  migration. 
The  caribou’s  migration  is  partly  nomadic,  with  the  animals 
following  a  cyclical  grazing  pattern.  The  salmon’s  migration 
coincides  with  its  life  cycle. 


MIGRATORY  HIBERNATORS 

Some  children  may  remark  that  furbels  are  the  only  animals 
that  both  hibernate  and  migrate,  while  other  animals  do 
either  one  or  the  other.  This  may  lead  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  two  activities  are  alternate  responses  to 
the  same  challenge— a  way  to  avoid  the  cold  winter  weather. 
What  might  this  suggest  about  the  furbels? 


MAKING  QUESTION  BOXES 

Children  may  have  many  more  questions  about  the  various 
topics  under  discussion.  If  a  labelled  question  box  is  set  up  for 
each  topic  interested  individuals  and  groups  could  search  out 
the  answers  and  present  them  in  a  display  or  report. 

Question  boxes  have  the  advantages  of  encouraging  the 
children  to  share  information  widely  and  cooperate  in 
research,  and  of  allowing  the  research  work  to  become  a 
long-term,  continuing  activity. 


Most  of  the  furious  flagging  of  hands 
and  clamorous  talking  at  once  in 
traditional  classes  is  actually 
provoked  by  the  teacher,  who  usually 
has  asked  a  question  to  which  he 
knows  the  answer.  The  children  are 
competitively  bidding  for  the 
teacher’s  approval  and  place  no 
value  on  what  other  children  say. 
James  Moffett  (c). 
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Have  on  hand  the  following:  paper, 
plasticine,  cotton  batting,  toothpicks, 
wire,  beads,  sequins,  hairpins,  cloth, 
paper  towelling,  cardboard,  paste, 
staples,  paint,  styrofoam,  felt, 
scissors. 


CREATE  CREATURES 

Pages  62  to  65  suggest  to  the  children  that  they  create 
creatures,  and  a  world  for  them,  much  as  the  authors  have 
created  the  furbels.  The  activity  allows  for  a  great  range  of 
creative  endeavour. 

At  the  simplest  level  children  might  draw  a  creature,  name 
it,  imagine  the  details  of  its  existence,  and  illustrate  its  world. 
At  a  more  elaborate  level  children  can  make 
three-dimensional  models  of  their  creature,  and  create  a 
tabletop  world  for  it  to  live  in.  The  three-dimensional 
constructions  provide  richer  stimulation  for  the  imagination 
than  do  flat  drawings. 

The  construction  of  creatures  and  their  worlds  may  be  an 
individual  or  group  project.  Groups  of  children  obviously  can 
build  more  extensive  worlds.  The  group  work  will  call  for 
decision-making  by  discussion. 


Pupil  presentations  call  for  listening. 
The  presenter  may  wish  to  question 
his  audience  to  find  out  if  they  have 
listened.  The  audience  should  be 
encouraged  to  question  the 
presenter  for  more  information, 
clarification,  etc. 


TELLING  ABOUT  CREATURES 
The  language  activities  arising  out  of  the  building  of 
creatures  are  many.  Children  can  be  asked  to  prepare  short 
talks  about  their  creatures.  Page  63  of  Multiworlds  may  help 
them  think  of  information  to  include.  These  talks  may  be  for 
small  audiences  or  for  the  whole  class. 

Some  may  wish  to  prepare  books  of  comic  strips  about 
their  creatures.  These  might  be  displayed  and  made  available 
for  general  reading. 

Mime  might  help  children  clarify  how  their  creatures 
move. 

Tape  recordings  can  be  made  of  the  sounds  of  the  various 
creatures. 


ORGANIZING  INFORMATION 
A  grid  of  information  might  be  developed  about  the 
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creatures  in  the  classroom  using  headings  such  as 
appearance,  food,  protection,  habitat,  movement.  This 
information  might  be  assembled  in  chart  or  in  booklet  form. 


COMPARING  CREATURES 

Discussions  can  be  held  to  compare  creatures  as  children  in  Multi  2  the  children  are  introduced 

acquire  sufficient  information  about  them.  They  might  to  other  creatures— blimpkins, 

,  ,  7  b  waftees,  kartons  and  minicoms. 

compare  one  particular  creature  to  another,  or  they  might 

wish  to  compare  their  creatures  to  the  furbels. 


DO  YOUR  CREATURES  HAVE  FEELINGS? 

Let  children  discuss  what  feelings  their  creatures  have  and 
how  they  show  their  feelings.  A  list  of  words  might  be 
developed  to  include  feelings  such  as  happy,  sad,  frightened, 
brave,  angry,  and  others.  Children  might  imagine  occasions 
when  their  creatures  would  have  these  feelings  and  how  they 
would  look  and  act  when  they  feel  this  way. 


MAKE  WORLDS  FOR  YOUR  CREATURES 
The  children  may  profit  from  observing  the  model-building 
on  pages  64  and  65.  They  might  consider  why  the  children  in 
the  pictures  chose  the  materials  they  did. 

How  will  children  plan  the  world  to  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  creature  they  have  invented?  For  example,  if  it 
is  small  and  shy  it  will  need  an  enclosed,  protected  habitat. 
Does  the  creature  live  alone,  or  is  it  a  social  animal  like  the 
furbels?  Do  the  creatures  use  tools?  Do  they  have 
domesticated  animals  or  pets?  Do  they  spend  all  their  time  in 
one  place,  or  do  they  move  around? 

Initially,  some  children  may  have  trouble  creating  a  world 
because  they  have  not  worked  out  all  the  details  of  the 
creatures  that  will  be  living  in  it.  As  they  make  decisions 
about  different  aspects  of  the  world,  they  will  be  led  to 
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consider  details  about  their  creatures  that  might  not  have 
come  to  mind  before. 
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BRAINSTORMING  ABOUT  CREATURES 
The  more  completely  children  have  thought  through  the 
facts  about  their  creatures  the  more  easily  they  will  be  able 
to  respond  to  page  66.  A  few  items  may  be  discussed  by  the 
group  as  a  whole.  For  example,  how  could  a  particular 
creature  use  the  pencil?  As  a  bridge?  As  a  prop  for  its  shelter? 
As  a  weapon?  In  a  game? 

After  the  children  have  the  idea,  let  them  work  on  the  page 
individually.  They  might  consider  the  articles  one  at  a  time 
and  build  a  chart  containing  the  name  of  all  the  objects 
shown,  with  a  list  of  possible  uses  beside  each  one. 

After  the  children  have  worked  individually  let  them  meet 
in  small  groups  to  discuss  the  uses  they  found  for  the  objects 
on  the  page.  Have  them  note  whether  or  not  certain  items 
were  used  by  many  creatures.  Were  there  some  common 
purposes  served  by  a  variety  of  objects,  for  example,  in 
building,  in  games,  or  as  tools?  Have  them  consider  how 
shape,  size,  or  design  affected  possible  use.  Container  shapes 
often  provide  shelter.  Tubes  can  often  be  used  for 
transportation. 


ASSEMBLING  USEFUL  OBJECTS 

Encourage  the  children  to  find  in  the  junk  box,  or  bring  in, 
small  objects  that  might  have  special  uses  for  particular 
creatures.  A  display  of  these  could  be  arranged.  A  toothpick, 
thimble,  spool  of  thread,  feather,  bolt,  shoelace  might  prompt 
inventive  thinking. 
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STORY-TELLING 

Encourage  children  to  think  up  story  ideas  in  which  an  object 
plays  an  important  part  in  their  creature’s  world.  They  might 
suggest  titles  for  a  few  days  before  they  begin  working  on  a 
story.  Stories  may  be  taped  and  written.  A  chart  of  titles  will 
help  some  children  get  started. 


Try  a  Title 

Saved  by  a  Thimble 
The  Shoelace  Shortage 
The  Dangerous  Egg 
Precious  Pins 
Hiding  Place 


IMAGINED  CREATURES 

Page  67  asks  the  children  to  speculate  on  what  creatures 
would  be  like  if  they  had  a  particular  set  of  characteristics.  A 
discussion  might  begin  by  naming  an  imagined  creature  that 
lives  underwater,  one  that  burrows  through  the  earth,  one 
that  is  lighter  than  feathers.  Then  let  children  discuss  in 
small  groups  the  questions  on  the  page  as  they  apply  to  these 
creatures. 

After  the  discussion  summarize  similarities  and  differences 
among  the  creatures.  What  difference  did  it  make  that  a 
creature  lived  underwater?  burrowed  in  the  earth?  was  light 
in  weight? 


BRINGING  WORLDS  TOGETHER 
When  the  children  have  developed  their  tabletop  worlds 
completely  let  them  bring  them  together  in  pairs.  Allow  time 
for  groups  to  discuss  what  will  occur  when  the  two  miniature 
societies  come  together.  Small  group  discussions  may  evolve 
from  questions  such  as: 

•  Will  the  creatures  cooperate  with  each  other?  How?  Why? 

•  Will  they  be  rivals  for  certain  things  in  their  worlds?  Why? 

•  Will  they  fight  with  each  other?  Why? 

•  Will  they  learn  to  communicate?  How? 

•  Will  the  worlds  change  because  they  are  in  contact  with  each 
other? 
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WHAT  IF  THE  FURBELS  ARRIVED? 

Have  the  children  make  up  stories  about  what  would  happen 
if  the  furbels  arrived  in  one  of  the  little  worlds.  The  stories 
might  be  written  from  different  points  of  view  a  furbel  s  and 
the  resident  creature’s. 


The  talk  I  am  aiming  for  is  the  talk 
that  arises  from  shared  experiences, 
experiences  enjoyable  and 
interesting  to  all  of  us,  organized  and 
yet  allowing  the  children  freedom  to 
express  themselves.  Talk  that  will 
encourage  comment  and  criticism 
and  lead  them  to  think  about  what  is 
happening  to  them.  In  the  course  of 
such  activities  I  would  hope  to  build 
a  relationship  where  they  could  feel 
safe  to  talk  about  anything  that 
concerned  them.  Connie  Rosen. 


YOUR  WORLD— HOW  DO  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

The  caption  on  page  70,  “Your  world— how  do  you  know  it?,” 
is  the  starting  point  for  the  third  section  of  Adultiwoirlds.  In  this 
section  the  children  are  called  upon  to  capture  and  record 
impressions  of  their  world. 

First,  different  elements  that  make  up  the  world  are 
considered  one  by  one— places,  things,  people,  and  pets.  Then 
all  the  elements  are  brought  together  to  produce 
Happenings,  the  culmination  of  this  section  and  a  natural 
link  to  the  fourth  and  final  section  of  the  book. 

As  they  study  people  at  different  stages  in  life,  from  babies 
to  grown-ups,  the  children  should  note  how  language  is  used 
differently  by  each  group.  They  should  see  how  babies 
acquire  their  very  first  words;  how  little  kids  learn  and 
experiment  with  new  words;  how  jargon  or  slang  is  typical  of 
certain  age  groups  such  as  big  kids;  how  grown-ups  adopt 
their  own  particular  modes  of  speech.  They  are  asked  to 
consider  how  other  people  see  and  describe  their  world,  and 
how  they  present  ideas  about  it. 

By  making  comparisons,  the  children  should  learn  that 
their  own  speech  is  different  from  that  of  other  people,  and 
that  it  is  constantly  changing. 


YOUR  WORLD 

The  concept  of  Your  World  might  be  the  first  point  of  focus. 
In  a  general  class  discussion,  the  children  might  think  about 
the  immediate  world  around  them— the  classroom  world. 
They  might  discuss  what  the  classroom  world  consists 
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of— people,  walls,  chairs,  tables,  sounds,  routines,  words, 
messages  from  other  people,  etc.  They  might  reflect  on  how 
they  know  this  world— from  watching,  listening,  touching, 
manipulating. 


WAYS  OF  KNOWING 

Let  the  children  discuss  pages  70  and  71  of  Multiworlds.  They 
might  identify  the  ways  the  children  in  the  pictures  are 
getting  to  know  their  world.  A  list  might  be  developed, 
including  observing,  listening,  reading,  interviewing,  discussing.  The 
children  might  then  add  other  ways,  such  as  touching,  testing, 
smelling,  manipulating.  Encourage  children  to  speculate  about 
what  the  children  in  the  pictures  are  finding  out. 

•  What  do  you  think  the  group  might  be  discussing? 

•  What  do  you  think  the  little  girl  might  be  photographing? 

•  What  might  the  interview  be  about? 

•  Could  these  all  take  place  in  a  classroom  world? 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  out  for 
themselves  the  activities  illustrated  in  the  book.  They  will,  of 
course,  go  further  as  they  devise  their  own  procedures  for 
knowing  their  world. 


Young  children  live  fully  like  poets. 
To  explore,  discover,  prove  and  then 
rejoice  should  be  their  heritage.  ...  A 
sound,  a  smell,  a  feel  has  a  richness 
bathed  in  wonder,  that  in  later  years 
may  soon  be  lost.  Only  the  fortunate 
retain  it.  . . .  To  savour  a  thing  and 
recognize  it  as  it  happens  now  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  wise.  Peter  Slade. 


THE  SENSES 

The  children  might  experiment  with  ways  of  knowing  their 
classroom  world  through  the  senses.  Have  them  block  out  one 
channel  at  a  time.  Have  them  close  their  eyes  and  name  what 
they  hear  in  the  classroom— shuffle,  click,  buzz,  murmur,  for 
example. 

A  pair  of  children  might  take  a  walk  with  a  tape  recorder, 
collecting  sounds  in  the  school.  At  various  points  they  can 
ask,  “Where  are  we?”  When  the  tape  is  played  back  the 
listeners  can  discover  what  they  know  about  their  school  by 
sound  alone. 


Sounds  of  the  Classroom 
Sounds  might  be  put  together  later 
by  a  classroom  group  working  as  a 
sound  orchestra.  Each  person  or 
sub-group  could  make  a  particular 
sound.  Each  sound  could  be  brought 
in  by  a  conductor.  A  buzz  might  be 
held  constant.  A  sneeze  sound  might 
be  brought  in  for  contrast.  The  word 
shuffle  might  be  repeated 
rhythmically.  The  sounds  can  be 
orchestrated  experimentally  and 
then  taped.  Children  may  discover 
that  some  words  imitate  the  sound 
they  make,  (cough,  chatter,  giggle, 
click) 
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“I  stubbed  my  toe.” 

“I  bumped  into  a  metal  filing 
cabinet.” 

“Oops!” 

“My  desk  felt  rougher  than  it 
looked.” 

“The  glass  feels  cool  and  fragile.” 


SOUND  AND  TASTE  COLLECTIONS 

Over  a  period  of  time  children  might  identify,  collect  and 

describe  favourite  sounds  and  tastes,  or  noises  that  annoy  and 

tastes  that  are  nasty.  The  words  might  be  used  in  making 

poems. 

Sounds  of  my  world 

Shriek  of  brakes 

SO  ream  of  drills 

scratch  of  noils 

Scrape,  of  branches  °do  window 

KNOWING  BY  TOUCH 

Children  might  reexplore  familiar  territory  in  the  classroom 
by  touch,  with  eyes  closed  or  blindfolded.  They  should 
consider  how  they  record  their  impressions  when  they  move 
about  in  an  unseen  world. 

Their  language  will  vary  from  the  very  ordinary  to  the 
poetic.  The  teacher  might  jot  down  samples  or  use  a  roving 
tape  recorder  to  pick  up  a  collage  of  language. 


“They’re  really  cheap  today.” 

“Guess  what  happened  to  Hull!” 

“My  dear,  you  can’t  do  that.” 

“And  I  thought  it  would  win  first 
prize.” 

“And  then  he  stepped  on  the  banana 
peel.” 


ERAGMENTARY  IMPRESSIONS 

Let  children  experiment  with  fragmentary  impressions  such 
as  remarks  overheard  on  a  bus  or  in  the  schoolyard.  They  can 
jot  these  down  on  cards  and  put  them  in  a  box.  They  can 
read  them  aloud.  They  can  choose  lines  they  like  and  work 
with  friends  to  develop  stories,  plays,  movies  around  these 
fragments. 


WHAT  IF? 

Arrange  children  in  groups  to  discuss  topics  such  as: 

•  If  you  had  to  choose  one  sense  to  depend  on,  which  would 
you  have— sight  or  hearing? 

•  How  would  we  communicate  if  the  world  were  suddenly 
without  sound? 
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Try  communicating  for  a  few  minutes  without  sound. 

How  would  your  feelings  change  if  all  the  sounds  in  the 
world  were  suddenly  amplified  ten  times? 

How  would  you  feel  if  all  sounds  were  the  same  volume,  for 
example,  at  the  level  of  a  wristwatch,  or  of  a  pneumatic  drill? 

EXPLORING  WORLDS  THROUGH  LITERATURE 
Children  may  enjoy  listening  to  the  following  excerpts.  After 
the  reading  invite  them  to  share  their  feelings  and  comments. 
Extracts  like  these  could  be  tape-recorded  by  the  teacher,  by 
other  adults,  or  by  the  children  themselves,  for  repeated 
hearings. 

The  first  excerpt  tells  about  Helen  Keller  growing  up  without 
sight  or  hearing. 

The  second  excerpt  tells  how  Susan,  who  is  blind  from  birth, 
gets  to  know  her  world  through  her  other  senses. 

The  third  excerpt  describes  how  blind  Mary  “sees”  through 
her  younger  sister  Laura’s  eyes  when  they  go  on  a  train 
journey.  Mary  had  lost  her  sight  not  long  before  when  she 
was  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 
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FROM  HELEN  KELLER 
by  Stewart  and  Polly  Anne  Graff 

When  Helen  Keller  was  born  she  could  see  and  hear  like  other 
children.  But  when  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  she  became  very 
ill.  Fever  burned  her  small  body.  The  doctors  could  not  help.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  afraid  Helen  would  die. 

At  last  Helen  got  better,  but  the  fever  left  a  terrible  mark.  When 
her  mother  brought  a  lamp,  Helen  did  not  look  at  the  bright  light. 
When  her  father  clapped  his  hands  loudly,  she  did  not  turn  toward 
the  sound.  Then  they  knew  that  their  little  girl  was  blind  and  deaf. 

Helen  was  soon  well  and  strong  again.  When  she  grew  older  she 
wanted  to  run  and  play.  But  when  she  ran  she  crashed  into  trees  and 
fences  or  fell  and  hurt  herself. 
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Other  children  were  afraid  to  play  with  her  because  she  often  hit 
them  roughly  and  broke  their  toys.  Even  Belle,  the  family  s  setter 
dog,  ran  away  from  her.  Helen  did  not  understand  that  anyone  had 
feelings  except  herself.  Once  she  pushed  her  baby  sister  out  of  her 
cradle. 

Worst  of  all,  Helen  could  not  speak  or  understand  others.  Her 
mind  was  bright  and  active.  She  could  feel  her  way  quickly  through 
the  house  or  follow  the  path  to  the  barn.  She  learned  a  few  signs. 

She  would  pull  or  push  to  mean  “come”  or  “go.”  She  could  show  her 
mother  that  she  was  hungry  or  thirsty. 

But  Helen  could  not  hear  voices.  She  could  not  see  people  talking. 
She  did  not  know  that  people  talked  in  words. 

Sitting  on  the  porch  steps,  Helen  was  restless  and  lonely.  She  did 
not  know  it  was  her  birthday.  She  did  not  know  that  her  mother  was 
in  the  house  baking  her  a  cake. 

Suddenly  the  screen  door  slammed.  Helen  turned.  She  could  not 
hear  the  slam  but  it  made  a  shake.  It  was  a  vibration  that  she  could 
feel.  She  felt  the  tap-tap  of  her  mother’s  footsteps. 

Mrs.  Keller  had  come  to  dress  Helen  for  supper.  But  when  Helen 
sniffed  the  smell  of  freshly  baked  cake  she  ran  past  her  mother.  She 
felt  her  way  quickly  to  the  kitchen  and  grabbed  at  the  cake.  She 
stuffed  warm  chunks  in  her  mouth. 

Mrs.  Keller  hurried  after  Helen.  She  took  the  cake  away,  and  put 
it  out  of  reach. 

Helen  was  angry.  She  loved  sweets  and  she  was  used  to  eating 
anything  she  wanted.  She  did  not  know  the  cake  was  for  her 
birthday  supper.  She  kicked  and  screamed.  She  fell  on  the  floor 
sobbing. 

Before  her  mother  could  stop  her  Helen  rushed  outdoors.  She  ran 
wildly  into  a  bramble  bush.  The  thorns  scraped  her  face.  She 
tripped  and  fell.  A  sharp  stone  cut  her  knee. 

Mrs.  Keller  carried  Helen  back  inside.  She  bandaged  Helen’s  knee 
and  put  her  to  bed.  The  birthday  cake  was  spoiled.  Helen  was  worn 
out  with  temper  and  crying.  She  was  alone  in  the  darkness  again. 

FROM  THE  CHIMNEYS  OF  GREEN KNOWE 
by  L.  M.  Boston 

One  of  Susan’s  treats  was  being  taken  to  visit  her  mother  before  she 
was  put  to  bed.  Maria  had  a  low-pitched,  pleasure-loving  voice,  and 
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she  laughed  very  easily  and  charmingly,  though  not  always  kindly. 
To  her  daughter  she  was  someone  whose  room  had  special  softnesses 
and  special  smells,  even  the  way  she  said  “Come  in”  when  Susan 
knocked— that  at  least  Nanny  Softly  let  her  do  for  herself— made  it 
sound  like  a  special  favour  to  be  allowed  in.  Then  a  cool  hand 
would  be  put  out  to  take  her  from  Nanny,  and  with  it  came  a  whiff 
of  Maria’s  own  scent,  the  hand  had  rings  on  it,  the  wrist  jingled  with 
bracelets  and  the  arm  was  generally  warm  and  bare.  If  the  dress  or 
wrap  was  not  too  precious  to  be  crushed,  Susan  was  allowed  to  sit 
on  her  mother’s  knee,  and  because  Maria  enjoyed  being  loved  she 
was  allowed  to  feel  with  her  hands  the  smooth  shoulders  and  neck, 
and  round  the  chin  up  to  the  face.  Then  Maria  would  say:  “And 
where  is  Mamma’s  nose?  And  where  are  Mamma’s  eyelashes  (they 
were  very  long)  and  where  are  Mamma’s  dimples?”  And  Susan 
would  put  her  finger  on  each  in  turn.  Then  there  were  her  clothes 
made  of  the  finest  materials,  and  her  fur  or  swansdown  wraps. 
Though  Maria  always  spoke  of  “my  saffron  muslin”  or  “my 
mulberry  velvet”,  Susan  recognized  them  by  the  feel  alone.  Nearly 
every  evening  they  did  the  same  thing.  Maria  brought  out  her 
jewel-box  and  Susan  was  allowed  to  choose  which  should  be  worn 
and  to  clasp  it  round  her  mother’s  neck  or  slip  it  on  her  wrist.  The 
ear-rings  of  course  were  among  the  difficult  things  that  it  was 
beyond  her  power  to  put  in  someone  else’s  ears,  though  she  might 
touch  them  gently  when  they  were  in  place.  She  was  allowed  to  let 
the  string  of  pearls  run  through  her  fingers  or  the  diamonds  lie  in 
her  palm.  She  loved  the  pearls,  and  anything  like  filigree  or  twisted 
gold  chains  or  lockets  on  velvet  ribbon,  or  rings;  but  she  could  not 
imagine  why  diamonds  were  so  precious.  They  were  hard,  heavy, 
edgy  and  cold. 


FROM  BY  THE  SHORES  OF SIL  VER  LAKE 
by  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder 

On  that  dreadful  morning  when  Mary  could  not  see  even  sunshine 
full  in  her  eyes,  Pa  had  said  that  Laura  must  see  for  her.  He  had 
said,  “Your  two  eyes  are  quick  enough,  and  your  tongue,  if  you  will 
use  them  for  Mary.”  And  Laura  had  promised.  So  she  tried  to  be 
eyes  for  Mary,  and  it  was  seldom  that  Mary  need  ask  her,  “See  out 
loud  for  me,  Laura,  please.” 

“Both  sides  of  the  car  are  windows,  close  together,”  Laura  said 
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now.  “Every  window  is  one  big  sheet  of  glass,  and  even  the  strips  of 
wood  between  the  windows  shine  like  glass,  they  are  so  polished. 

“Yes,  I  see,”  and  Mary  felt  over  the  glass  and  touched  the  shining 
wood  with  her  fingertips. 

“The  sunshine  comes  slanting  in  the  south  windows,  in  wide 
stripes  over  the  red  velvet  seats  and  the  people.  Corners  of  sunshine 
fall  on  the  floor,  and  keep  reaching  out  and  going  back.  Up  above 
the  windows  the  shiny  wood  curves  in  from  the  walls  on  both  sides, 
and  all  along  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  there’s  a  higher  place.  It  has 
little  walls  of  tiny,  long,  low  windows,  and  you  can  see  blue  sky 
outside  them.  But  outside  the  big  windows,  on  both  sides,  the 
country  is  going  by.  The  stubble-fields  are  yellow,  and  haystacks  are 
by  the  barns,  and  little  trees  are  yellow  and  red  in  clumps  around 
the  houses. 

“Now  I  will  see  the  people,”  Laura  went  on  murmuring.  “In  front 
of  us  is  a  head  with  a  bald  spot  on  top  and  side  whiskers.  He  is 
reading  a  newspaper.  He  doesn’t  look  out  of  the  windows  at  all. 
Farther  ahead  are  two  young  men  with  their  hats  on.  They  are 
holding  a  big  white  map  and  looking  at  it  and  talking  about  it.  I 
guess  they’re  going  to  look  for  a  homestead  too.  Their  hands  are 
rough  and  calloused  so  they’re  good  workers.  And  farther  ahead 
there’s  a  woman  with  bright  yellow  hair  and,  oh,  Mary!  the 
brightest  red  velvet  hat  with  pink  roses—” 

Just  then  someone  went  by,  and  Laura  looked  up.  She  went  on, 
“A  thin  man  with  bristly  eyebrows  and  long  moustaches  and  an 
Adam’s  apple  just  went  by.  He  can’t  walk  straight  the  train  s  going 
so  fast.  I  wonder  what-Oh,  Mary!  He’s  turning  a  little  handle  on 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  water’s  coming  out! 

“The  water’s  pouring  right  into  a  tin  cup.  Now  he’s  drinking  it. 
His  Adam’s  apple  bobs.  He’s  filling  the  cup  again.  He  just  turns  the 
handle,  and  the  water  comes  right  out.  How  do  you  suppose 
it-Mary!  He’s  set  that  cup  on  a  little  shelf.  Now  he’s  coming  back.” 


SHARING  THROUGH  LISTENING 

Have  the  children  share  with  a  partner  something  interesting 
they  have  read.  Have  children  report  what  they  learned  from 
their  partners  by  listening  to  them. 
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MULTI  3 

Multi  3  contains  a  selection  of  good  books  that  explore  the 
worlds  of  children  through  literature.  It  might  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  class  at  this  point,  and  some  children 
may  want  to  read  one  of  the  books  mentioned  in  order  to 
share  it  with  a  friend.  However,  there  are  many  other  good 
books  available,  and  the  children  should  always  be 
encouraged  to  find  new  books  on  their  own. 

The  material  in  Multi  3  is  designed  to  tie  in  closely  with 
the  ideas  and  themes  developed  in  this  section  of  Multiworlds. 
However,  where  the  emphasis  in  Multiworlds  is  on  the 
observation  and  recording  of  factual  information,  Multi  3 
concentrates  on  the  possibilities  for  story-telling  and  other 
creative  activities  based  on  Little  Kids,  Kids  Like  Us,  Pets, 
and  other  topics. 


YOUR  WORLD  HAS  MANY  PLACES 
Page  72  of  Multiworlds  should  stimulate  children  to  think 
about  places  in  their  world,  describe  them,  and  share  their 
feelings  about  them. 

The  illustration  of  the  treehouse  could  be  used  as  a  starting 
point  for  discussion.  To  some  children  it  might  be  a  secret 
place,  to  others  a  favourite  or  a  quiet  place.  Could  it  be  dark 
and  scary  to  some? 


Multipoems  will  provide  poems  that 
can  be  read  to  the  class.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  to  read 
poems  they  like  to  a  friend  or  group. 


SPECIAL  PLACES 

Children  might  like  to  tell  others  about  places  that  are 
special  to  them.  Lists  of  friendly  places  could  be  drawn  up  by 
a  group.  Others  might  identify  unfriendly  places.  What 
makes  a  place  friendly  or  not?  Other  categories  could  be 
thought  of  and  illustrated. 


They  might  choose  to  write  poems 
about  places. 

Crowded  places 
Lonely  places 
Deserted  places 
Noisy  places 
Angry  places 
Beautiful  places 
Desolate  places 
Hated  places 
Fearful  places 
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Multi  1  provides  a  collection  of 
places  that  can  be  used  as  stimulus 
material.  Children  in  groups  can 
contribute  words  they  think  best 
describe  a  place.  An  icy  waste,  for 
example,  may  be  fearful  to  one,  and 
exhilarating  to  another.  The  pictures 
might  suggest  descriptions  in  prose 
and  poetry. 


If  an  8  mm  camera  is  available 
children  might  perform  mime  for 
filming. 


VISUALLY  SPEAKING 

Children  might  collect  photographs  or  make  sketches  of 
favourite  places,  secret  places,  scary  places,  etc.  If  they  collect 
pictures  of  a  wide  variety  of  places  and  classify  them,  they 
will  have  the  stimulus  for  discussion  and  writing. 

WHERE  AM  I?  MIMES 

Groups  or  individuals  could  improvise  pantomimes  that 
suggest  that  they  are  in  a  particular  place:  in  a  crowded  bus, 
a  tree  house,  a  telephone  booth,  a  dark  cave,  a  car,  an 
undersea  cave,  a  lighthouse.  The  audience  tries  to  identify 
the  place  and  the  feelings  of  the  person  performing  the  mime. 


Stuart  Little’s  “difficult”  place  is  the 
bathroom  where  he  has  trouble 
turning  on  the  tap.  An  introduction  to 
Stuart  Little  is  in  Multi  2. 

Charlotte's  Web,  also  in  Multi  2, 
contains  a  description  of  the  manure 
heap  which  is  Wilbur  the  pig’s 
“favourite”  place. 

Nathan  Twitchell  found  the  TV  studio 
a  “frightening”  place  when  he  told 
the  story  of  The  Enormous  Egg  to  the 
watching  audience. 

Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory 
has  many  examples  of  “tasty”  or 
“fantastic”  or  "wonder-filled” 
places. 


SHARING  READING 

Children  could  be  encouraged  to  find  examples  in  their 
current  reading  of  places  that  have  strong  emotional 
significance  (love,  fear,  contentment,  or  any  other)  for  the 
character  in  the  story.  They  might  read  these  excerpts  to  a 
group  or  tape-record  them. 

YOUR  WORLD  HAS  MANY  THINGS 
Page  73  gives  children  opportunities  to  attach  words  to 
things,  to  show  feelings  and  preferences  for  certain  things  in 
their  world.  They  will  find  story  potential  in  the  suggestions 
for  combining  things  and  places. 


WORDS' AND  THINGS 

Prepare  a  short  list  of  descriptive  words,  perhaps  including 
some  or  all  of  those  on  page  72.  Read  out  the  words  one  by 
one  or  show  them  on  cards,  and  have  each  child  choose  the 
object  he  thinks  goes  best  with  each  word.  After  some 
examples  are  given,  let  children  think  of  words  to  present, 
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and  see  what  associations  are  made.  Another  approach  is  to 
choose  the  object  first,  and  have  each  child  think  of  a  word 
that  could  describe  it. 

Do  all  the  children  choose  the  same  object  to  go  with  a 
given  word?  The  children  might  want  to  discuss  why  people’s 
reactions  differ,  and  individual  children  might  want  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  they  chose  one  object  over  another  to 
go  with  a  given  word. 


POEMS  ABOUT  THINGS 

Many  children  will  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  precise,  logical 
reason  why  they  linked  an  object  with  a  word,  but  may  be 
able  to  work  out  their  feelings  about  the  object  through 
poetry.  The  poems  might  take  a  variety  of  forms,  and 
spontaneity  should  be  encouraged.  The  simplest  poems 
might  just  be  a  collection  of  words,  starting  with  the  original 
one  and  moving  outwards  through  association  of  ideas, 
slowly  building  up  a  composite  picture  of  the  object  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 


THINGS  IN  PLACES 

Have  the  children  think  of  story  lines  that  might  evolve  when 
things  on  page  73  are  put  in  the  treehouse  on  page  72.  They 
may  work  out  individual  or  group  stories  about  the  mask  in 
the  tree  house,  or  the  pie,  or  the  ring. 

Bringing  places  and  things  together  can  be  accomplished 
by  using  Multiworlds  and  the  Multibooks.  To  develop  story 
sequences  children  might  take  an  object  from  the  attic  in 
Multiworlds  and  imagine  it  in  a  place  in  the  Multibooks  or  in 
Multiworlds.  For  example,  put  the  rocking  horse  into  the 
world  of  the  distant  and  mysterious. 


This  may  be  generalized  further  to 
include  the  words  on  page  72: 
a  friendly  thing  in  a  scary  place 
a  noisy  thing  in  a  quiet  place 
a  scary  thing  in  a  quiet  place 
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Responding  in  Poetic  Arrangements 
Children  may  write  their  responses  to 
things  in  poetic  arrangements. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  PLACES  AND  THINGS 
Multi  1  presents  photographs  of  places  and  things.  These 
might  be  examined  and  described  individually  or  brought 
together  as  the  source  of  story  ideas. 
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THE  STONE 

It  files  like  a  very  colde  flor  it  has  got 
a  very  smooth  top.  glistned  in  the  sun 
like  a  box  of  jewels  it  is  flot  and 
smooth  like  a  bige  rownd  Stone.  It 
has  got  some  white  liens  on  it  and  it 
is  gray  a  white,  it  is  lovely  to  handel. 

Of  this  piece  by  a  below  average 
ten-year-old  boy,  Jeremy  Mulford 
writes:  “Knowing  the  boy  and  the 
occasion  when  he  wrote  the  piece,  I 
would  hazard  that  the  experience  of 
handling  the  stone  and  writing  about 
it  was  more  meaningful  to  him  than  it 
would  have  been  to  most  adults— like 
myself.  And  to  say  that  is  to  shift  the 
emphasis  entirely  from  the  product  to 
the  process  whereby  it  was  achieved, 
and  the  function  of  that  process.” 


BRAIN  TEASING 

Have  the  children  look  again  at  the  objects  on  page  73  and 
deliberately  apply  a  word  not  usually  associated  with  the 
item— an  unlucky  horseshoe,  an  ugly  butterfly,  a  scary  plant, 
a  frightening  wishbone.  One  or  more  of  these  can  be  used  in 
a  story  with  comic  effect. 

COLLECTING  THINGS 

Encourage  children  to  bring  in  a  collection  of  interesting 
things.  Let  them  talk  in  groups  about  the  objects  so  that 
language  for  description  becomes  available.  A  child  may 
want  to  tape-record  a  short  talk  about  an  object  he  has 
brought  in. 

Making  any  collection  automatically  raises  the  problem  of 
classifying  things.  This  may  grow  out  of  the  discussion  and 
description  of  the  objects,  and  might  be  related  to  the 
preceding  discussions,  where  the  children  experimented  with 
different  ways  of  describing  the  objects  shown  in  Multiworlds. 

SORTING  THINGS 

Have  children  elaborate  their  collections  by  bringing  things 
to  fit  classifications— tiny  things,  heavy,  light,  rough,  smooth, 
cold,  hot,  enduring,  lasting,  permanent,  perishable,  fleeting, 
disposable  things.  This  experience  should  make  more 
descriptive  words  available  to  the  children. 

MIXED  BAG 

Let  children  work  with  a  collection  of  things  in  a  bag  or  box. 
Develop  a  game  in  which  one  person  looks  in  the  bag,  chooses 
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an  object,  describes  it— colour,  size,  texture,  weight,  etc. 
Others  guess  what  it  is.  The  Thing  Bag  in  the  classroom  can 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  for  creative  activities. 


A  group  of  children  might  work  out 
stories,  poems,  plays,  or  pantomimes 
in  which  one  of  the  objects  is  central 
to  the  story  line. 


DISPLAYS 

Encourage  the  children  to  keep  a  collection  of  interesting 
things  on  display.  They  might  be  asked  to  rotate  the  display 
by  categories.  At  one  time  the  display  might  be  of  old  things, 
at  another  of  miniature  things,  and  so  on. 

Displays  of  objects  might  be  arranged  to  illustrate  themes 
or  ideas.  The  children  might  assemble  things  used  for 
measuring,  for  playing,  for  communicating.  They  might 
assemble  objects  that  would  belong  to  a  certain  kind  of 
person— an  artist,  an  athlete,  a  pilot.  They  should  explore 
effective  ways  of  mounting  the  displays,  such  as  the  use  of 
contrasting  backgrounds— a  toy  car  against  a  cloth 
background,  against  black  paper,  against  a  collage  of  cut-out 
pictures  of  cars.  They  might  experiment  with  light  and 
shadow  by  putting  objects  in  display  boxes  with  strong  lights, 
Christmas  tree  lights,  a  candle,  etc. 

STUDYING  CONNECTIONS 

Children  are  often  intrigued  by  the  interrelatedness  of  things 
in  their  world.  If  they  take  any  object  as  a  starting  point  they 
can  develop  this  chain  of  relationships.  Explain  to  the 
children  that  even  the  most  common  things  in  their  world  are 
related  to  other  things.  Develop  part  of  a  chart  with  the 
group;  then  let  children  make  their  own.  Use  an  object  that 
has  been  brought  into  class.  The  charts  may  become 
elaborate  as  children  begin  to  see  the  many  connections 
among  people  and  things  that  go  to  build  parts  of  their 
world.  The  building  of  a  chart  should  extend  over  several 
days.  It  will  need  revision  and  reorganization  as  it  is  thought 
through.  Some  children  might  enjoy  making  a  model  rather 


Where  cameras  are  available 
children  might  make  photographic 
studies  of  their  arrangements  of 
things.  They  might  consider  whether 
the  picture  of  the  object  arouses  the 
same  feelings  as  the  object  itself. 
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Again,  literature  will  supply  a 
number  of  examples  of  “things”  that 
are  special  or  lucky  or  frightening. 
The  Narnia  series  introduced  in  Multi 
2  yields  a  number  of  magical  things 
young  readers  might  enjoy  telling 
about. 

Mary  Poppins,  also  in  Multi  2,  has  a 
bag,  a  magical  thing  itself,  which  is 
full  of  other  unexpected  things.  Her 
umbrella  is  an  amazing  thing. 


than  a  chart.  Small  labelled  boxes  can  represent  factories, 
universities,  etc.  After  a  number  of  children  have  made  charts 
or  models  they  could  discuss  what  elements  are  common  to 
many  or  perhaps  all.  In  many,  for  example,  there  will  be  a 
source  of  raw  material  such  as  a  forest  or  a  mine. 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS 

Children  might  experiment  with  using  the  shapes  of  things  in 
many  ways.  Silhouettes  can  be  cut  out.  Prints  of  things  can 
be  made.  Poetic  shaped  arrangements  can  be  developed. 

ZOOM-IN 

Some  children  might  use  magnifying  glasses  to  look  at 
common  objects.  They  might  then  make  large  paintings  of 
enlargements.  A  huge  head  of  a  pin,  the  porous  skin  of  an 
orange  blown  up,  could  become  subjects  for  a  picture. 

PANTOMIMES  ABOUT  THINGS 
The  children  might  be  asked  to  develop  pantomimes  in 
which  an  object  is  central.  Each  person  might  invent  a 
pantomime  in  which  he  discovers  a  box,  chest  or  trunk,  opens 
it  and  finds  an  object.  His  gestures  and  movements  should 
convey  what  he  opens,  what  he  finds,  how  he  feels  about  it. 
He  may  find  a  butterfly,  a  bomb,  a  watch,  a  jewel. 

ADD  MAGIC 

Suggest  to  a  group  of  children  that  they  use  the  objects  on 
page  73  again,  this  time  adding  magic  powers  to  them.  A 
book  of  stories  might  evolve  in  which  the  key  has  the  power 
to  unlock  any  door,  the  magic  tree  opens  to  another  world, 
the  pie  when  eaten  enables  a  person  to  speak  any  language. 
Plays  might  be  developed  in  which  one  of  the  magic  objects 
is  important  to  the  plot. 
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CHANGING  THINGS 

Let  children  think  about  how  their  feelings  toward  things 
change  with  time.  They  may  recall  having  something  they 
once  treasured  and  later  threw  away.  They  may  think  about 
something  that  has  become  very  valuable  because  it  is  old. 
Some  children  may  choose  to  tell  or  write  a  story  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  object,  such  as,  “I  am  an  old  alarm  clock.” 

YOUR  WORLD  MEANS  PEOPLE 

This  section  of  Multiworlds  suggests  that  children  look  at  the 
people  in  the  world  around  them.  They  are  asked  to  observe, 
study  and  write  about  babies,  little  kids,  kids  like  us,  big  kids, 
and  grown-ups. 

DESCRIBING  BABIES 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  of  babies  on  page  76. 

In  small  groups  let  them  describe  the  babies  in  the  pictures. 
One  child  from  each  group  can  present  a  description  to  the 
class. 

A  BABY’S  WORLD 

How  is  a  baby’s  world  the  same  as  your  world  and  how  is  it 
different?  The  children  may  get  an  impression  of  the  baby’s 
point  of  view  from  the  pictures. 

HOLDING  THE  BABY 

Children  might  mime  “handing”  a  baby  from  one  to 
another.  They  might  express  how  they  feel  about  babies 
through  these  mimes— afraid  it  will  break,  anxious  to  soothe 
it,  wanting  to  amuse  it,  etc. 
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BABY  SURVEY 

Have  children  make  a  baby  survey.  They  should  plan  some 
headings  to  use  on  their  survey— name,  age,  sex,  favourite 
toys.  Class  discussion  before  the  survey  might  focus  on 
additional  information  that  can  be  collected  by  watching 
people  with  babies. 


The  essentials  to  any  communication 
are  an  element— however  small— of 
sympathy  and  an  element  of  shared 
experience.  There  must  be  some 
measure  of  common  feeling  or  all  the 
cues  will  be  misinterpreted.  There 
must  be  some  measure  of  common 
experience,  of  common  culture,  or 
else  situations  and  language  will 
have  different  meanings  for  the 
participants.  . . .  If  the  communicants 
have  no  common  ground,  the 
language  they  use  will  have  no 
common  meaning. 

F.  D.  Flower  (1970). 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SURVEY 
Each  group  might  pool  its  findings  and  have  one 
representative  report  to  the  class.  Some  children  might  prefer 
to  make  a  group  presentation;  this  could  include  the 
information  about  the  babies  and  also  accounts  of  how  the 
information  was  gathered  during  the  survey.  For  example, 
how  did  people  react  \yhen  told  that  the  children  were 
making  a  survey  about  babies?  After  some  reports  have  been 
made  the  information  from  the  survey  can  be  summarized  on 
a  chart. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  anecdotes  about  the  babies.  These 
can  be  written,  taped  or  just  shared  in  conversational  groups. 

ADULTS  AND  BABIES 

How  do  adults  handle  and  talk  to  babies?  Do  they  treat  boy 
babies  the  same  as  they  treat  girl  babies?  How  are  boy  babies 
dressed?  Are  very  young  babies  dressed  differently  to  older 
babies?  What  foods  do  babies  get? 


A  baby  is 
fragile 
soft 
lovable 

and  sometimes 
a  nuisance. 


POETIC  STATEMENTS 

What  is  a  baby?  The  question  can  result  in  poetic  answers 
either  from  individuals  or  groups.  Let  children  explore  their 
feelings  about  babies. 

PHOTO  COLLECTION 

Children  will  be  able  to  obtain  photographs  of  some  of  the 
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babies  in  their  world.  They  might  put  these  in  a  book  and 
write  suitable  captions. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  BABIES 

Concurrent  with  the  above,  or  as  an  alternative  introduction 
to  the  theme,  the  class  might  run  a  Baby  Photo  Contest. 
Unnamed  photos  are  displayed,  and  class  members  try  to 
identify  their  classmates  as  babies. 

Further  talking  points,  which  could  lead  to  story  telling, 
would  be  the  retelling  of  the  family’s  favourite  baby  stories. 
Is  there  a  baby  story  that  is  always  retold  at  your  house? 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  BABIES 

The  questions  and  suggestions  on  page  75  of  Multiworlds 
suggest  that  children  find  out  about  babies  through 
observation.  Some  interviews  with  adults  might  be  helpful. 
Most  of  the  information  can  be  gathered  in  parks, 
supermarkets,  in  the  streets,  at  home,  in 
playgrounds— anywhere  where  people  are  with  babies. 
Working  from  page  75,  children  should  produce  stories, 
poems,  interviews,  pantomimes,  plays,  tape  recordings  and 
illustrations. 

BABIES  IN  COMIC  STRIPS 

A  group  of  children  might  find  comic  strips  in  which  babies 
play  an  important  part.  These  can  be  assembled  in  booklets. 
Children  might  discuss  why  cartoonists  often  include  babies 
in  their  cartoons.  Some  children  may  be  able  to  draw 
cartoons  of  babies  and  adults. 

THINGS  IN  THE  BABY’S  WORLD 

A  collection  of  advertisements  for  baby  clothes,  toys,  prams, 
cots  and  other  items  could  be  displayed  and  examined.  An 
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Multi  2  asks  how  the  baby’s  world 
would  be  different  if  human  babies 
were  more  like  furbel  babies. 
Individual  or  group  responses  to  the 
baby  pages  in  Multi  2  should  be 
shared. 


examination  of  babies’  toys  might  lead  to  a  discussion  about 
the  purpose  of  toys  and  their  design,  colour,  shape,  texture 
and  safety  features. 

Children  might  be  able  to  make  toys  for  babies.  They  will 
have  to  consider  what  kinds  of  materials  are  attractive  to 
babies  and  safe  for  babies  to  handle.  Have  them  list  the 
questions  a  careful  mother  might  ask  before  buying  a  toy  for 
a  baby. 


§tories  and  poems  about  little  kids 
could  be  made  available  in  the 
classroom  and  the  children 
encouraged  to  browse  in  the  library. 


Exploring  Worlds  Through  Literature 
Children  might  enjoy  listening  to  the 
following  poem. 

Other  “Little  Kid”  poems  can  be 
found  in  Multipoems. 


SOMETIMES 

Sometimes  I  share  things, 

And  everyone  says 
‘Isn’t  it  lovely?  Isn’t  it  fine?’ 

I  give  my  little  brother 
Half  my  ice  cream  cone 
And  let  him  play 
With  toys  that  are  mine. 

But  today 

I  don’t  feel  like  sharing. 

Today 

I  want  to  be  let  alone. 

Today 

I  don’t  want  to  give  my  little  brother 
A  single  thing  except 
A  shove. 

Eve  Merriam. 


LITTLE  KIDS 

Discussion  of  the  photographs  on  page  76  of  Multiworlds  will 
lead  to  discoveries  about  little  kids  and  the  sorts  of  things 
they  like  to  do.  The  children  could  determine  the  age  limit  of 
the  class  “Little  Kid,”  as  they  see  it. 

Groups  might  choose  two  or  three  of  the  photographs  and 
make  up  conversations.  What  sorts  of  things  do  little  kids  say 
when  they  play  together?  How  skilled  are  they  at  playing 
together?  What  games  do  they  play? 

WATCH  LITTLE  KIDS 

Further  observations  might  be  made  in  kindergarten, 
shopping  centres,  playgrounds,  parks  and  streets.  What  do 
little  kids  like  doing?  Children  could  be  asked  to  watch  little 
kids  playing  by  themselves,  as  well  as  playing  with  others.  It 
might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  class  representatives  to  spend 
a  morning  in  the  kindergarten,  helping  and  observing. 

LIKES  AND  DISLIKES 

Some  children  could  find  out  what  stories  the  little  kids  will 
listen  to  and  what  games  they  really  like  to  play.  They  might 
observe  what  makes  little  kids  laugh,  cry,  become  angry, 
afraid,  bored. 

Interviews  with  little  kids  might  be  conducted.  The 
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questions  would  need  to  be  prepared  beforehand  and 
discussed  in  class.  What  sorts  of  things  might  little  kids  be 
prepared  to  talk  about? 

LITTLE  KID  QUESTIONS 

What  sorts  of  questions  do  little  kids  ask?  A  compilation  of 
questions  asked  by  younger  children  could  be  collected  and 
displayed. 

I 

TOYS 

Have  a  group  of  children  collect  pictures  of  toys  that 
five-year-olds  play  with.  Compare  them  with  baby  toys. 

Have  some  children  report  on  how  the  groups  of  toys  are  the 
same  and  different.  Children  might  make  some  toys  for  their 
younger  brothers  or  sisters. 

LITTLE  KID  PICTURES 

Have  children  make  a  collection  of  photographs  or  pictures 
from  magazines  showing  younger  children,  called  “A  World 
of  Little  Kids.”  They  might  write  descriptions  of  some  of 
these  children. 

REMEMBER  WHEN 

Page  77  of  Multiworlds  should  prompt  children  to  collect  and 
make  up  little  kid  adventures.  They  might  produce  these  as 
cartoons,  puppet  plays  and  tape  recorded  stories.  They  might 
find  photographs  at  home  of  themselves  as  little  kids. 

PLACES  FOR  LITTLE  KIDS 

Have  some  children  make  models  of  places  for  children  of 
kindergarten  age.  They  might  design  a  playground,  a 
classroom,  a  bedroom.  Let  them  explain  the  reasons  for  their 
designs. 


Multi  3  contains  cartoons  about  little 
kids.  These  may  stimulate  talking  and 
writing. 


Multi  4  suggests  how  to  make  peep 
boxes.  The  children  might  make 
some  and  donate  them  to  the 
kindergarten. 


Multi  1  contains  some  photographs 
of  the  age  group  that  might  stimulate 
description. 


Children  will  generate  many  story 
ideas  if  they  make  a  set  of  Little  Kid 
puppets.  Multi  4  suggests  ways  of 
making  them.  Let  children  read  the 
directions  in  Multi  4,  then  plan  and 
make  their  puppets. 


Children  could  invent  story  situations 
by  imagining  themselves  with  a 
young  child  in  the  attic  in 
Multiworlds,  pages  22-23,  the 
junkyard,  pages  48-49,  or  one  of  the 
places  in  Multi  1. 
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Effective  speech  is  learnt  not  in  front 
of  audiences  who  are  only  to  be 
conjured  in  the  imagination— the 
dummyrun  approach— but  in 
preparation  for  saying  something  of 
significance  to  real  audiences. 

John  Dixon. 


An  imaginary  classmate  can  be 
invented  and  used  in  all  kinds  of 
stories. 

Multi  1  contains  pictures  of  places. 
Ask  children  to  take  their  imagined 
friend  to  one  of  these  places.  What 
adventures  might  follow? 


ENTERTAINING  LITTLE  KIDS 

Have  some  children  make  a  survey  of  TV  programs  that 
younger  children  watch.  The  most  popular  program  could 
then  be  watched  by  the  class  at  home,  preferably  in  company 
with  a  little  fan  of  the  program,  and  the  program  analyzed 
next  day.  Why  is  a  certain  program  so  popular? 

The  class  could  try  to  put  together  a  program  that  they 
think  would  amuse  an  audience  of  little  kids.  There  might  be 
a  lot  of  slapstick  humour  and  obvious  comedy  situations. 

An  audience  of  kindergarten  children  could  be  invited  to 
view  the  program  as  a  culmination  of  the  Little  Kid  theme. 

What  do  little  kids  like  to  eat?  Perhaps  the  hosts  could 
provide  some  suitable  refreshments  at  intermission. 

KIDS  LIKE  US 

From  the  comic  strip  gallery  on  page  78  children  might 
decide  on  the  friends  that  have  some  immediate  appeal  to 
them.  Let  them  give  reasons  for  their  choice.  The  children 
might  like  to  make  up  further  comments,  like  the  ones  in  the 
speech  balloons,  that  a  particular  friend  might  make. 

RECIPES  FOR  A  FRIEND 

The  bottom  panel  on  page  78  lists  a  selection  of  common 
personality  traits.  Have  the  children  identify  the  ingredients 
they  might  like  to  see  in  a  friend  their  own  age.  Add  more 
ingredients  on  a  list.  Have  each  child  write  down  the 
qualities  he  wants  in  a  friend.  Suggest  that  the  friend  be 
named  and  used  in  story  situations. 

THE  STORY  OVEN 

Page  79  suggests  a  number  of  interesting  situations  in  which 
a  child  and  his  made-up  friend  might  find  themselves,  and 
which  could  lead  to  an  exciting  story. 
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Let  a  group  of  children  brainstorm  to  develop  other 
situations  that  might  provoke  story-writing.  The  situations 
might  be  shown  in  drawings  or  cartoons. 

Multi  3  presents  other  descriptions  of  children  in  the  Kids 
Like  Us  age  group.  The  combinations  of  qualities  in  each 
child  suggest  all  sorts  of  story  possibilities.  Children  may 
want  to  flesh  out  these  characters  with  more  detail  and  use 
them  in  stories,  plays,  newspaper  reports,  interviews. 


Situations 

playing 

diving 

at  a  picnic 

lining  up  for  a  movie 

in  a  haunted  house 


VIEWING  CRITICALLY 

Suggest  to  children  that  they  locate  pictures  in  magazines 
showing  children  their  own  age.  They  might  sort  these 
children  out  as  being:  like  me,  not  like  me,  a  person  I’d 
choose  as  a  friend,  a  person  I’d  like  to  be.  They  might  want 
to  name  their  characters  and  combine  them  in  stories. 

A  “ME”  COLLAGE 

Have  children  make  personal  collages  that  show  things  they 
are  interested  in,  favourite  sports,  kinds  of  pets,  etc.  They 
may  cut  out  pictures  from  magazines  and  assemble  them  in 
an  interesting  pattern. 


Stories  of  "Kids  Like  Us”  are 
described  in  Multi  3.  One  of  Homer 
Price’s  adventures  could  be  read  to 
the  class  at  this  time. 

The  class  might  like  to  talk  about 
other  "Kids  Like  Us”  stories  they 
have  found. 

What  is  the  class’s  favourite  "Kids 
Like  Us”  story?  Tape  it,  or  an 
excerpt,  for  repeated  listening. 


BIG  KIDS 

Let  the  children  tell  about  the  older  children  they  know. 
They  might  mention  older  brothers  and  sisters,  teenagers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  cub  leaders,  or  many  others.  Have  them 
discuss  the  age  limits  for  big  kids. 


WHAT  DO  BIG  KIDS  DO  AND  SAY? 

Have  the  children  look  at  page  80  of  Multiworlds.  Let  them 
identify  interests  of  teenagers  shown  in  the  cartoons.  Have 
them  add  other  interests  that  they  know  about.  Suggest  that 


Have  children  collect  newspaper 
photos  and  articles  about  older 
youngsters.  These  may  be  classified 
as  sports,  fashion,  helping  others, 
school,  etc. 
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they  work  in  pairs  to  develop  conversations  that  might  take 
place  between  two  of  the  characters  shown  in  the  cartoons. 
They  might  prepare  to  act  out  scenes  in  which  the  two 
chosen  big  kids  meet,  or  they  might  present  telephone 
conversations. 


Some  children  who  are  talented  at 
drawing  may  make  posters  in 
bird-watching  style.  They  may 
illustrate  stereotypes  like  The  Skinny 
Binny  Weight  Watcher,  The 
Big-Mouthed  Pie  Snatcher,  The 
Long-Haired  Guitar  Twanger,  The 
Soft-Throated  Morning  Warbler. 


Have  some  children  collect  cartoon 
strips  that  feature  Big  Kids.  These 
can  become  a  source  of  ideas  for 
discussion  and  further  writing. 


The  classroom  not  only  segregates 
young  people  from  society.  It 
segregates  them  from  each  other. 
We  have  elementary  schools,  junior 
high  schools,  high 
schools— six-year-olds  never  meet 
ten-  or  fifteen-  or 

seventeen-year-olds  in  school.  It  is 
absurd.  Not  only  do  we  not  let 
children  of  the  same  age  teach  each 
other  by  insisting  upon  silence  in  the 
classroom,  we  make  it  impossible  in 
the  context  of  school  for  older 
children  to  teach  younger  ones. 
Herbert  Kohl. 


CARTOONS 

Some  children  might  wish  to  produce  more  cartoons  like  the 
ones  on  page  80,  to  describe  teenagers. 

MAKING  A  SURVEY 

Review  with  the  children  how  they  carried  out  their  baby 
survey.  Recall  some  of  the  headings  they  used  to  organize 
their  questions.  Have  them  look  at  the  list  of  categories  on 
page  80,  appearance,  habitat,  locomotion,  diet,  dress, 
customs,  voice.  They  may  notice  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
scientific  look  at  their  older  friends.  Some  children  may  see 
comic  possibilities  in  describing  the  dress  of  big  kids,  the  way 
they  move,  their  strange  customs.  Have  the  children  carry 
out  their  observations  at  home,  on  the  street,  in  the 
playground  and  bring  back  their  information.  The 
information  can  be  organized  by  groups  and  reported. 

INTERVIEWING  BIG  KIDS 

Suggest  that  some  children  interview  big  kids  about  their 
interests.  This  might  be  done  in  class  by  inviting  some  high 
school  students  to  visit  or  it  might  be  done  outside  school. 

Have  children  prepare  good  interview  questions  in 
advance.  Suggest  that  they  ask  “remember  when”  questions 
to  find  out  if  big  kids  can  remember  special  episodes  of  their 
younger  years,  such  as:  When  you  were  small  what  made  you 
frightened?  Did  you  ever  do  anything  mischievous? 
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MY  IDEAL  BIG  KID 

Children  may  like  to  write  about  or  tell  about  their  favourite 
older  friend.  Or,  they  may  want  to  invent  an  imaginary 
teenager  with  qualities  they  like.  They  might  then  look  back 
at  the  situations  on  page  79  and  work  out  story  possibilities. 


TELEVISION  SURVEY 

Have  the  children  watch  television  programs  about 
teenagers.  Let  them  report  back  on  these.  Ask  them  to  discuss 
to  what  extent  the  characters  on  television  behave  like  the 
teenagers  they  know.  They  may  discover  how  exaggeration  is 
used  in  such  programs. 


GROWN-UPS 

The  photographs  on  page  81  show  children  pretending  to  be 
grown-ups  by  standing  behind  cardboard  representations  of 
different  adults.  Have  the  children  identify  the  grown-ups  by 
their  costumes.  They  may  notice  that  some  children  are 
interviewing  the  adults.  Let  children  work  in  pairs  or  small 
groups  to  suggest  what  questions  they  would  ask  a  cleaning 
lady,  an  orchestra  conductor,  a  farmer,  a  mailman,  a 
bandmaster,  a  skier  or  a  karate  champion.  Have  the  children 
prepare  their  interviews  and  present  some  to  the  class  in 
person  or  on  tape. 

Children  may  want  to  extend  the  gallery  of  adults  by 
making  representations  of  an  opera  singer,  lady  astronaut,  a 
deep  sea  diver,  a  medieval  knight,  a  nurse,  a  princess,  a 
detective.  They  can  then  develop  information  about  these 
adults  in  interview  or  story  form.  They  can  speculate  about 
what  would  happen  if  several  of  the  grown-ups  were  brought 
together  in  story  situations. 


Children  might  put  themselves  and 
some  older  children  into  a  setting  in 
the  photographs  in  Multi  1  to 
generate  story  ideas. 


Multi  1  provides  photographs  of 
grown-ups  that  may  prompt  writing 
of  poems  and  stories. 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
the  children  to  discover  whether  the 
question  asked  produced  the 
information  wanted. 
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Booklets  of  occupations  can  be 
developed  as  individual  projects. 
These  can  be  illustrated  with 
drawings,  magazine  pictures,  or 
Polaroid  camera  shots.  Research 
might  be  carried  out  on  occupations 
that  no  longer  exist,  knight,  tinker, 
galley  slave,  pioneer, 
barber-surgeon.  The  research  might 
result  in  television-style 
presentations,  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  A 
Pioneer  Blacksmith.” 


“I’M  A  GROWN-UP”  MONOLOGUES 

Another  way  of  role-playing  grown-ups  is  through  monologues. 
Each  child  in  a  group  might  be  given  the  chance  to  adopt  the 
identity  of  an  adult  and  address  the  group  as  though  he  were 
that  person.  One  child  may,  for  example,  decide  to  be  a 
hockey  player,  another  a  ballet  dancer,  yet  another  a  school 
principal. 

The  children  will  find  many  different  things  to  talk  about, 
but  basically  each  monologue  should  let  the  group  know  who 
the  “grown-up”  is,  what  he  does,  and  how  he  feels  about  it. 

As  the  children  prepare  to  give  their  monologue  they  might  be 
asked  questions  to  which  they  think  out  answers.  This  may 
give  more  completeness  to  their  talks. 

•  What  is  your  occupation? 

•  What  do  you  enjoy  about  your  work? 

•  What  do  you  dislike  about  it? 

•  How  do  you  spend  your  leisure  time? 

•  Would  you  advise  someone  else  to  be  what  you  are? 

“WHO  AM  I?”  GAMES 

Variations  on  Twenty  Questions  can  be  played  with  children 
who  adopt  the  identity  of  certain  adults  and  are  questioned 
by  a  group.  This  is  a  good  chance  for  children  to  do  detailed 
research  about  the  person  they  are  pretending  to  be,  because 
they  will  have  to  be  able  to  answer  their  questioners 
accurately.  The  categories  of  adults  can  be  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  include  famous  people  in  history,  living 
heroes,  people  who  help  us,  and  others. 

INTERVIEWS 

After  children  have  conducted  mock  interviews  of  adults,  a 
field  trip  might  be  planned  where  they  can  carry  out  real 
interviews.  These  might  take  place  on  short  community  visits 
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to  a  store,  an  animal  hospital,  a  recreational  centre,  a  factory. 
OLDER  GROWN-UPS 

Old  people  have  a  wealth  of  experience  to  be  drawn  on.  The 
children  might  conduct  surveys  of  the  habits,  the  opinions, 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  old  people.  They  might  interview  old 
people  to  find  out  how  the  community  has  changed  over  the 
years,  or  to  find  out  what  life  was  like  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  An  old  person  might  be  interviewed  about  his 
childhood. 

Representatives  could  be  selected  to  investigate  the  services 
available  to  old  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  How  many 
services  are  readily  available  to  the  aged?  How  could  they  be 
improved? 

WHOSE  SHOES? 

The  children  should  first  freely  talk  with  others  in  groups 
about  page  82.  Class  discussion  could  later  establish  that 
each  type  of  footwear  is  designed  for  a  particular  purpose. 

The  children  could  be  asked  how  many  of  the  shoes  might  be 
owned  by  one  person. 

TRYING  ON  SHOES 

For  the  purposes  of  story  telling,  children  might  imagine  that 
each  of  the  pairs  shown  belongs  to  a  different  person.  They 
should  mentally  slip  on  the  pair  of  their  choice  and  “become” 
the  person  who  has  worn  them  into  shape. 

A  few  questions  such  as:  What  do  they  feel  like?  How  well 
do  they  fit?  How  long  have  you  had  them?  Where  are  you 
going  in  them?  What  sounds  do  you  hear?  What  do  you  see? 
should  prompt  some  narration  which  could  be  either  spoken 
or  written. 


Favourite  Grown-Ups  in  Books. 
Children  might  tell  about  their 
favourite  adults  in  books.  This  could 
be  arranged  as  individual  talks  or  as 
tape-recorded  presentations. 
Children  might  enjoy  discussing 
what  would  happen  if  story  book 
adults  really  existed.  What  would 
happen  if  all  grown-ups  were  like 
Mary  Poppins? 


Some  children  may  become 
interested  in  the  great  variety  of 
shoes  and  make  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  shoes. 

Individual  projects  may  develop 
around  the  history  of  shoes. 
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ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Other  stories  might  be  told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
shoes  themselves,  for  example,  The  Saga  of  the  Clogs.  Shoes 
might  be  given  magical  properties.  The  dancing  shoes  might 
help  one  excel  in  dancing.  The  skates  might  provide 
exceptional  speed.  Shoes  might  also  be  jinxed  and  bring  bad 
luck. 


PETS 

Fiction 

Anderson,  Lonzo.  Ponies  of 
Mykillengi. 

Bartosiak,  Janet.  A  Dog  for  Ramon. 
Bischoff,  Julia  Bristol.  Great-great 
Uncle  Henry’s  Cats. 

Bleqvad,  Lenore.  The  Great  Hamster 
Hunt. 

Burchardt,  Nellie.  Project  Cat. 
Caudill,  Rebecca.  A  Pocketful  of 
Cricket. 

DeJong,  Meindert.  Good  Luck  Duck. 
DeJong,  Meindert.  Puppy  Summer. 
Mann,  Peggy.  The  Boy  with  a  Billion 
Pets. 

Shura,  Mary  Frances.  Mary's 
Marvelous  Mouse. 

Non  Fiction 

Brenner,  Barbara.  A  Snake-lover’s 
Diary. 

Buck,  Margaret.  Small  Pets  from 
Woods  and  Fields. 

Hogner,  Dorothy.  Odd  Pets. 
Spocznska,  Joy  O.  I.  Pets  for 
Pennies. 


PUPPET  SHOES 

Let  some  children  develop  conversations  between  shoes  as  the 
basis  of  a  puppet  show.  Children  can  use  shoes  as  puppets  or 
make  puppets  shaped  like  shoes.  The  adventures  in  the  lives 
of  shoes  can  be  recounted.  A  scene  in  a  shoe  store  might  begin 
the  sequence.  Years  later  some  of  the  shoes  might  meet  in  a 
shoe  repair  shop. 

AND  THEN  THERE  ARE  PETS 

The  photograph  on  page  83  provides  an  immediate  talking 
point.  What  happened  next? 

The  discussion  will  almost  certainly  lead  the  children 
directly  to  other  stories  about  pets  they  have  owned  or  heard 
of.  The  stories  might  be  written  down,  read  out  loud,  or 
illustrated.  They  might  be  told  entirely  in  pictures  as  cartoon 
strips. 

Multi  3  contains  a  group  of  cartoons  showing  interesting 
situations  that  involve  pets.  The  children  might  like  to  refer 
to  these  for  inspiration. 


CHANGE  PLACES  WITH  A  PET 

There  are  almost  unlimited  possibilities  for  telling  stories 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pet.  These  might  be  tales  of 
exciting  adventures,  or  simple  records  of  what  it  is  like  to  live 
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an  ordinary  day  as  a  pet.  A  journal  of  a  day  as  a  pet  could 
be  read  onto  a  tape  or  directly  to  the  class.  It  might  be  fun 
to  talk  in  a  doggy  voice.  What  would  a  pet  snake  sound  like? 

PHOTOGRAPHED  PETS 

A  collection  of  pet  photographs  could  be  displayed  and  the 
owners  encouraged  to  relate  their  pet’s  adventures  to 
interested  class  members.  Any  child  without  a  pet  could 
choose  one  from  the  photographic  display  or  from  any  other 
source. 

A  BOOK  OF  PETS 

Some  children  might  compile  a  book  containing  the  pet 
stories,  poems,  illustrations,  cartoons,  photographs  and  other 
products  created  by  the  class.  The  book  could  be  read  to  a 
group  of  younger  children. 

HOW  MANY  PETS? 

The  Pet  Questors,  a  survey  team,  might  be  formed  to  conduct 
a  quick  survey  of  the  pets  presently  or  previously  owned  by  ^ 
class  members.  The  Questors  would  need  to  present  their 
findings  in  such  a  way  that  the  variety  of  pets  is  immediately  20- 
obvious.  They  might  develop  a  chart  or  a  graph. 


WHICH  PET  AM  I? 


o 

0 

Q 


Basing  their  choice  on  the  variety  of  pets  revealed  by  the  class 


survey,  children  could  present  a  mimed  version  of  a 
particular  animal.  As  an  added  incentive  to  ingenuity, 
moving  about  on  all  fours  might  be  prohibited.  The  children  5  ~ 
will  then  have  to  move  away  from  stereotyped  cat 


movements,  for  example. 


0 
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Multi  3  presents  cartoon  situations 
about  pets.  These  should  stimulate 
story-writing. 


Multi  1  contains  other  happenings 
that  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 


TALKING  POINTS 

Is  one  pet’s  existence  better  than  another’s? 

Why  do  people  have  pets?  (Perhaps  a  survey  team  would  like 
to  find  out.) 

Do  any  people  dislike  pets?  What  are  some  reasons  for  this? 
What  animal  societies  are  listed  in  the  phone  book  in  your 
town,  city?  How  can  you  find  out  what  they  do? 


PET  TALK 

Let  children  make  up  plays  and  puppet  plays  in  which  pets 
talk.  These  may  take  place  at  a  pet  show,  at  the  vet.’s,  in  a  pet 
shop,  on  a  street. 


HAPPENINGS 

The  purpose  of  pages  84  and  85  is  to  bring  together  all  the 
aspects  of  the  child’s  world  previously  investigated.  The 
spread  includes  all  types  of  people  and  some  of  the  places, 
pets  and  things  that  make  up  his  world.  Children  should 
realize  that  when  people  of  all  ages,  pets,  and  things  of 
different  sorts  all  get  together  in  one  place,  happenings  occur. 

Let  each  group,  or  child,  cut  out  a  two-inch-square  frame 
to  place  over  one  part  of  the  illustration.  The  children  then 
might  try  to  capture  in  words  the  part  he  has  framed.  It 
might  be  no  more  than  a  string  of  words  that  are 
immediately  prompted,  or  it  might  be  a  poem  or  a  story  that 
is  written.  These  could  be  read  to  the  class  who  would  try  to 
identify  the  particular  section  of  the  illustration  that  was 
framed. 

Other  illustrations  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment  and 
the  children  might  enjoy  searching  for  others  they  think 
suitable. 
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MAKE  A  HAPPENING 

Let  children  experiment  with  story  ideas  by  taking  a 
photograph  in  Multi  1  and  people  from  Multiworlds  and  put 
them  together  for  an  unexpected  happening. 

RECORDING  HAPPENINGS 

Pages  86-87  of  Multiworlds  ask  children  to  think  about  how 
events  are  recorded.  How  has  this  been  done  in  the  past? 

How  is  it  done  today?  The  children  will  have  had  many 
experiences  recording  happenings,  as  they  have  written, 
sketched,  photographed  and  tape-recorded  as  part  of  their 
language  program.  The  pages  will  help  them  to  see  that  man 
has  always  been  interested  in  recording  through  symbols. 

This  section  of  the  book  might  lead  to  extensive  searching  for 
information  about  past  and  present  methods  of  capturing 
and  storing  facts  and  feelings  about  worlds. 

THE  PAST 

Have  children  jot  down  all  the  information  they  have  about 
ways  men  recorded  events  in  the  past.  They  may  think  of 
cave  drawings,  carvings,  picture  writing.  Let  them  share  their 
knowledge  about  this.  Have  them  look  at  page  86  for  any 
new  information.  They  may  mention  the  hieroglyphics,  the 
abacus  used  in  counting  and  tallying,  early  books,  etc. 

Discuss  why  man  wanted  to  make  such  records.  Some  were 
made  as  part  of  his  daily  life— records  of  sales  of  foodstuffs  are 
among  the  earliest  discovered  records.  Some  were  made  for 
artistic  reasons  to  decorate  homes  and  other  buildings.  Some 
were  part  of  religious  customs.  Some  had  to  do  with  burial. 
Let  children  discuss  why  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  understand  the 
records  that  were  made  long  ago.  How  have  they  been 
damaged?  How  have  some  been  preserved? 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Clymer,  Eleanor.  The  Second 
Greatest  Invention:  Search  for  the 
First  Farmers. 

Cottrell,  Leonard.  Land  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Elting,  Mary  and  Franklin  Folsom. 

The  Story  of  Archaeology  in  the 
Americas. 

Friedman,  Estelle.  Digging  into 
Yesterday. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  Art  and 
Archaeology. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  The  Art  of  Ancient 
Egypt. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  Discovering 
Tut-ankh-Amen's  Tomb. 

Jessup,  Ronald.  The  Wonderful 
World  of  Archaeology. 

Leacroft,  Helen  and  Richard 
Leacroft.  The  Buildings  of  Ancient 
Egypt. 

Marcus,  Rebecca  B.  Prehistoric  Cave 
Paintings. 

Payne,  Elizabeth.  The  Pharaohs  of 
Ancient  Egypt. 

Selden,  George.  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  Discoverer  of  Buried 
Treasure. 


SEARCHING  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
Have  individuals  and  groups  develop  questions  about  records 
of  ancient  times.  Let  them  search  for  information  in  the 
library  and  bring  it  together.  Multi  4  presents  some  facts  about 
cave  drawings  and  pyramids.  This  may  stimulate  further 
enquiry  to  find  out  how  and  why  man  has  recorded 
information  about  his  world. 

FIELD  TRIP  TO  A  MUSEUM 

Arrange  a  field  trip  to  a  local  museum.  Have  children 
identify  items  from  the  past.  They  can  speculate  about  the 
people  who  made  these  things.  Set  up  a  classroom  museum. 
The  children  should  see  what  inferences  they  can  make  from 
the  objects  they  have  brought  together.  They  may  research 
the  origins  and  uses  of  some  things.  Reference  back  to  the 
attic  photograph  in  Multiworlds  will  suggest  some  of  the 
things  that  might  be  assembled  in  a  classroom  museum. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Children  may  enjoy  experimenting  with  materials  and  tools 
like  those  used  long  ago.  Let  some  try  making  a  painting 
using  nothing  but  natural  substances,  berries,  juices,  sand, 
clay,  charcoal.  Have  them  make  predictions  about  how  long 
it  would  last. 

Use  asbestos  modelling  material  to  make  clay  tablets. 

What  primitive  tools  can  be  invented?  What  records  can  be 
made? 


CAMERAS 

Atwood,  Ann.  New  Moon  Cove. 
Kohn,  Eugene.  Photography:  A 
Manual  for  Shutterbugs. 


RECORDS  MADE  TODAY 

Have  children  compare  the  ways  of  recording  today  with 
those  of  the  past.  Page  87  will  help  bring  out  the  contrasts. 
The  children  might  discuss  how  people  at  a  distant  time  in 
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the  future  might  unlock  the  mysterious  information  on  a 
computer  card  used  today. 


DISCOVERING  ANSWERS 

The  topic  of  recording  today  will  lead  to  many  questions  for 
research.  Have  children  work  in  groups  to  find  out  what  they 
can  about  cameras,  film  tape  recorders,  tape,  video  tape 
recorders,  video  tape,  discs,  computers,  computer  cards  and 
tapes,  book  printing.  Some  information  may  be  obtained 
from  commercial  firms,  some  from  books. 


RECORDING  FAMILY  HAPPENINGS 
Let  children  tell  how  family  happenings  are  recorded  by 
photographs,  slides,  movies,  tapes.  Let  some  children  bring  in 
a  few  of  their  family  pictures  and  tell  about  events. 


COMPUTERS 

Cook,  Joseph  J.  The  Electronic 
Brain:  How  It  Works. 

Kohn,  Bernice.  Computers  At  Your 
Service. 

Lewis,  Alfred.  The  New  World  of 
Computers. 

Meadow,  Charles  T.  The  Story  of 
Computers. 


TELEVISION 

Bendick,  Jean  and  Robert  Bendick. 
Television  Works  Like  This. 

Cooke,  David  C.  Behind  the  Scenes 
in  Television. 

Corbett,  Scott.  What  Makes  TV 
Work? 

David,  Eugene.  Television  and  How  It 
Works. 

Kerman,  Stephen  D.  Color  Television 
and  How  It  Works. 


SETTING  UP  DISPLAYS 

As  a  culmination,  let  children  set  up  displays  or  ' 
demonstration  centres  where  they  can  present  to  an  audience 
all  the  material  they  have  gathered  while  working  on  this 
topic. 

The  presentations  might  be  static  displays  of  pictures, 
models,  machines,  charts  and  diagrams  assembled  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  or  on  a  table.  They  might  be  working 
demonstrations  including  tapes,  slide  shows,  working  models, 
and  demonstrations  of  technical  processes  by  members  of  the 
class.  Visitors  might  be  invited  to  watch  teams  of  children 
put  on  demonstrations. 

A  demonstration  of  ancient  recording  techniques  side  by 
side  with  modern  methods  might  provide  interesting 
contrasts. 
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Language  Check  stubs  should  be 
reviewed  so  that  children  discover 
how  many  different  means  of 
recording  they  use. 


capsule 
space  capsule 
capsule  comment 


KEYS  TO  STORY  LINES 

Have  the  children  discuss  how  they  might  use  some  of  the 
information  they  have  gained  in  story  lines.  How  might  a 
tape  recorder  be  central  to  the  plot  of  a  mystery  story?  How 
might  microfilm  be  the  important  element  in  a  thriller? 
Could  a  polaroid  camera  be  a  component  of  a  comedy?  Let 
children  develop  stories,  plays,  pantomimes  using  some  of  the 
recording  devices  in  their  plots. 

WHAT  IS  A  TIME  CAPSULE? 

Arrange  children  in  groups  to  discuss  time  capsules.  Groups 
might  use  guide  questions  such  as: 

•  What  do  you  think  a  time  capsule  is? 

•  Why  is  the  word  “capsule”  used? 

•  What  might  be  in  a  time  capsule? 

•  What  might  a  time  capsule  be  made  of? 

WHOSE  TIME  CAPSULES? 

Have  the  children  respond  to  the  drawings  on  page  88.  Use 
the  page  to  develop  the  idea  that  a  time  capsule  may  contain 
a  real  object,  such  as  a  wheel,  or  a  picture  of  that  object. 

Raise  the  problem  of  limitations  of  space.  Time  capsules  are 
often  small.  How  could  the  best  use  be  made  of  a  small 
container?  Children  may  suggest  that  all  the  surfaces  could 
be  used  to  record  information. 

Have  the  children  examine  the  time  capsules  shown.  What 
do  the  representations  of  objects  tell  about  the  person?  The 
children  will  realize  that  the  items  tell  only  what  the  person 
does— a  racing  car  driver  drives.  What  might  be  added  to  the 
time  capsule  to  fill  out  the  information— to  record  more 
about  the  person?  Children  may  suggest  photographs  of  the 
person  with  his  friends,  working  at  his  hobbies,  labels  from 
his  favourite  foods,  etc. 
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MYSTERIOUS  TIME  CAPSULES 
Multi  4  presents  four  more  time  capsules  containing 
selections  of  different  objects.  The  children  are  asked  to  use 
the  objects  as  clues  to  the  identity  and  character  of  the  person 
who  owns  them  and  to  write  stories,  plays,  interviews  about 
that  person.  The  objects  have  been  chosen  to  suggest  many 
different,  and  perhaps  contradictory,  facets  to  the 
individual’s  personality.  Could  the  fisherman  with  the 
binoculars  also  be  a  birdwatcher,  or  might  he  be  a  spy 
pretending  to  be  a  fisherman? 


MAKE  A  TIME  CAPSULE  FOR  YOURSELF 
As  they  work  with  the  ideas  on  page  89,  the  children  should 
think  about  how  to  make  a  time  capsule  to  capture  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  is  interesting  and  unique  about 
themselves.  They  should  also  work  within  limitations  of 
space.  A  time  capsule  the  size  of  a  shoe  box  might  be 
manageable.  Various  interestingly  shaped  containers  may  be 
considered. 

In  their  work  with  Multiworlds  most  children  will  have 
accumulated  a  lot  of  material  about  themselves,  such  as  the 
“Me”  Collage  suggested  earlier,  and  they  may  want  to  make 
use  of  this  in  preparing  their  time  capsules.  However,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  this  kind  of  material 
critically  before  including  it.  Does  it  give  a  good,  overall 
picture  of  what  they  are  like?  Does  it  leave  out  any  important 
things  about  them?  Would  it  be  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  someone  in  the  future? 

Have  the  children  assemble  their  personal  time  capsules. 
The  finished  capsules  might  be  examined  by  children  in 
groups.  They  might  summarize  what  they  can  find  out  about 
the  person  from  the  items  he  has  included. 

The  activity  can  be  extended  to  other  subjects,  as 
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suggested  on  page  89.  Children  can  develop  time  capsules  for 
their  families,  their  class,  their  town,  their  country. 

STORING  TIME  CAPSULES 

If  at  all  possible,  the  time  capsules  prepared  by  the  children 
should  be  stored  somewhere  and  opened  after  a  period  of 
time  has  elapsed.  The  children  may  be  specially  interested  to 
see  how  they  have  changed  since  the  capsule  was  prepared. 

The  most  obvious  time  interval  is  the  school  year,  and 
although  this  section  falls  at  the  end  of  Multiworlds  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  subject  of  time  capsules  should  not  be 
introduced  at  some  opportune  moment  early  in  the  year. 

This  might  be  done  without  reference  to  the  material  in  the 
book;  however,  the  teacher  should  feel  free  to  explore  all  or 
part  of  the  section  in  detail  at  that  time  if  he  wishes. 

MAKE  MORE  TIME  CAPSULES 

Multi  4  suggests  that  the  children  build  four  time  capsules 
for  specific  purposes  that  impose  challenging  limitations  on 
the  design  and  the  contents.  For  example,  one  capsule  must 
be  very  small  so  that  the  owner  can  carry  it  on  his  person  at 
all  times;  another  must  be  camouflaged;  a  third  must  be 
extremely  durable  to  withstand  the  forces  of  nature  over  a 
long  period.  The  contents  of  one  must  be  in  code,  while 
another  must  not  contain  any  words,  because  it  is  being  sent 
to  an  alien  planet  where  the  inhabitants  cannot  read  any 
Earth  languages. 

WHAT  TIME  CAPSULES  MIGHT  TELL 

Research  might  be  carried  out  on 
any  of  the  items  shown.  What  can  be 
found  out  about  the  history  of 
devices  to  measure  time? 


Page  90  of  Multiworlds  presents  a  collection  of  related  items 
that  might  provide  a  body  of  information  when  discovered  in 
a  time  capsule. 

Let  groups  of  children  hypothesize  about  what  information 
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would  be  revealed  by  the  items  shown  on  this  page.  They 
may  suggest  that  the  items  reveal  the  kinds  of  materials  that 
are  available  to  man,  such  as  metal  and  glass.  They  may 
suggest  that  people  of  the  future  who  discover  these  items 
would  see  that  they  had  to  do  with  measurement.  Some 
children  may  see  that  the  items  would  show  present-day 
interest  in  measurement  of  speed,  temperature,  weight, 
distance,  voltage,  direction.  The  difficulties  of  piecing 
together  information  might  be  considered.  Numbers  are  used 
on  many  of  the  items,  but  in  different  ways,  as  on  the  clock 
face  and  the  speedometer. 

What  related  items  might  be  put  in  a  time  capsule  to  show 
other  ways  man  measures?  (thermostat,  barometer,  altimeter, 
blood  pressure  gauge) 


MAKING  SPECIALIZED  TIME  CAPSULES 
Encourage  groups  to  make  capsules  that  will  convey 
information  about  the  topics  suggested  on  page  91.  Children 
should  work  in  groups  discussing  the  items  to  be  included. 
They  might  then  assemble  actual  capsules.  More  experience 
in  using  language  in  problem  solving  can  be  generated  by 
placing  limitations  on  the  capsules.  Children  might  choose  a 
limitation  they  wish  to  work  within. 

The  capsule  may 

not  include  any  paper 

include  only  photographs 

be  enclosed  in  metal 

be  lighter  than  a  Multiworlds  book 

include  only  cartoons 

have  only  models  and  diagrams 

have  only  words 


There  must  be  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  imaginative  and 
unconventional  interpretation  of 
experience  in  general;  this  is 
particularly  true  in  problem-solving 
activities.  It  is  important,  especially  in 
childhood  and  early  youth,  that  novel 
ideas  and  unconventional  patterns  of 
action  should  be  more  widely 
tolerated,  not  criticised  too  soon  and 
too  often.  Jerome  Weisner. 
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Multi  4  contains  an  article 
about  the  making  of  a  time  capsule 
to  show  how  man  polluted  his 
environment.  This  may  become  a 
starting  point  for  discussion  and 
writing. 


IMAGINING  EVENTS 

Many  stories  and  plays  can  be  developed  around  the  time 
capsules.  Children  may  want  to  take  a  science  fiction  point  of 
view  and  project  forward  to  a  time  when  other  men  discover 
time  capsules  from  the  present. 


WHAT  IF? 

The  illustrations  on  pages  92  and  93  should  prompt  the 
imagining  of  stories  about  creatures  from  other  worlds  and 
other  times.  The  children  might  make  cartoon  strips  showing 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  discovery  of  capsules.  They 
might,  as  on  television,  give  on-the-spot  coverage  of  the 
arrival  of  the  creatures.  The  children  may  want  to  dress  up 
in  costumes  and  make  masks  for  this  kind  of  play.  Newspaper 
reports  can  be  written  describing  the  arrival  of  the  other 
creatures.  They  can  be  interviewed  to  tell  about  their 
discovery  of  time  capsules  made  by  the  children. 
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